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ABSTRACT 



In »ost of the educational literature, the subject of costs 
has been isolated froa curriculua, peraonnel, and prograa 
effectiveneee. Cost snlysis is usually viewed as s problea for 
accountanta, while the other aubjecta are relegated to educatora 
and educational evaluatora. There hea long existed s dichotoay 
in both educetional reaearch and practice between fiacal and 
curricular deciaion aaklng. However, when it coaea to i.proving 
the quelity of deciaion aaklng about progreaa, achool cloaure, or 
budgeting and future planning for service delivery, it would aee» 
essential that curricular and fiacal policy proponents coae 
together. 

Over the past few yeara, the IFG has been involved in 
research on educational ccst aodels. The purpose of this 
research has been to develop a aolid foundation for state and 
local school decision aaklng. Out of thia work has evolved the 
Resource Cost Model (RCW). The RCW Is first snd foremost a cost 
aodel designed to help policy .akers assess the extent to which 
differences in the coats of educational aervlcea are attributable 
to variations in the prices paid for coaparable reaources, 
students' prograaaatic needs, and scale of school and district 
operations. 

Since its developaent aa a coaprehensive coat aodel for 
educational aervlcea, the RCM haa been uaed to aaalat educational 
policy aakera at tl,« national, state and local levela. At the 
national lev it la currently serving aa the baals for a aa;>or, 
Congreaaionally-aandated national effort to aeaaure expenditure 
on special educetion progreaa and aervlcea acroaa the nation. It 
has been used in Illinois and Alaaka aa the baala for aa;>or 
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school finance refer* projects and in California and Connecticut 
to analyze expenditure patterns across selected sets of publicly 
funded educational progress. At the school district level, it 
has been piloted as a program planning and budgeting system. 

When the RCM was initially introduced as en approach to the 
development of cost based school finance systems, it was 
envisioned as a purely technical model for this purpose. The RCM 
was seen as a technical structure for organizing cost and 
resource information about educational delivery systems. It was 
supported by computer software designed*!* cost out educational 
programs end services. Although a certain amount of interaction 
with educational professionals was anticipated for the purpose of 
gathering data about educational delivery systems, this 
interaction was conceived of as a perfunctory exercise. 

However, as the development of the RCM methodology proceded 
it became clear that because of the kinds of questions and data 
being gathered, the RCM needed to provide a mechanism for 
decision making. The RCM was becoming a process for decision 
making as well as a technical cost model. Over the course of the 
few years that followed the first stati school finance project 
usJng the RCM approach in Illinois, the RCM "Process" evolved as 
a way of drawing on the expertise of fiscal and curriculum people 
at the state and local level. It brought these respective 
individuals together in a decision making context. These two 
groups represent the benefit (currlcular outcomes) and cost 
(fiscal) sides of educational decision making. The RCM decision 
making process evolved as a separate structure for organizing the 
human resources within an organisation to develop the RCM 
database and to make decisions about programs and funding based 
on the cost analyses derived from the technical structure of the 
model. 
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As the RCM haa been applied to a variety of decision Baking 
context* over the last few years, such has been learned about 
both the technical and decision asking sides of the approach. 
Applying the RCM in different contexts requires different 
es phases on the process components. 

The purpose of this report is to bring together all that we 
have learned about coat aodels for educational decision taking 
over the last five years with an esphesls on processes and 
procedures. While we will focus on the specific applications of 
the RCM, we believe that there are many general lessons that 
sight be extracted froa our experiences. Specifically, this 
report will discuss the applications of the RCM at the Federal, 
state and local levels and will compare and contrast the nature 
of chese applications. We will explore differences xn the goals 
of different applications, the processes of ispleaentetion, and 
the linkages between these applicstiona st different levels. We 
slso describes how the RCM fits into the broader context of 
strstegic planning. Finally, we will introduce a prototype RCM 
database which say be used to expedite ispleientation processes. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

In Most of the educational literature, the subject of coata 
has been Isolated from curriculum, personnel, and program 
effectiveness. Cost anlyais Is usually viewed as a problem for 
accountants, while the other subjects are relegated to educators 
and educational evaluatora. There has long existed a dichotomy 
In both educational research and practice between fiscal and 
currlcular decision asking. This dichotomy appears in academia 
In tne way schools of education and educational research 
institutions are organized, and It la evident In local schol 
systems In the way fiscal and currlcular matters are addressed. 
In each case separate divisions or departments are established 
for each function and rarely Is there any Interaction between the 
two. The separation is also apparent In local schools in the way 
each group perceives the role of the other: the curriculum 
people are often referred to as the "spenders,** while the fiscal 
people are the "cutters.* 1 

In some cases this separation Is most appropriate and 
Interaction would not likely serve any purpose. However, when It 
comes to Improving the quality of decision making about pre grams, 
school closure, or budgeting and future planning for service 
delivery, it would seea essential that currlcular and fiscal 
policy proponents come together. Fur example, if a state 
educational system la going to adequately to meet the needs of a 
healthy and growing economy And If It the funds are to be 
equitably distributed to aeet the needs of different types of 



students, then statt olicy makers need to know what such a 
system will cast. Likewise, In tha face of changes in tha 
availability of resources, policy makers naad to know what sra 
tha most prafarrad ways of cutting or augmenting aducational 
programs and reiourcti. With tha call for aducational reform 
that includa longar school days and years, mora us* of computers, 
taachar retraining, and higher taachar salaries, a choice must be 
made among alternatives within limited budgets. 

Over the post few years, the IFG has been involved in 
research on educational cost models. The purpose of this 
research has been to develop a solid foundation for state and 
local school decision making. The wo: k of Dr. Chambers (see 
bibliographic references for a complete list) has been focused on 
the development of these types of cost mode. . Through this 
work, he has adapted existing cost analysis methodologies to the 
needs of the educational enterprise. These methods have been 
used for measuring and assessing variations in cost related to 
resource price differences, demographic changes in e 
educational workforce, differences in pupil and programmatic 
needs, and the scale of school and district operations. Out of 
this work has evolved the Resource Cost Model (RCM). 

Originally what has become known as the RCM was outlined in 
a dissertation by William Hartman (1979) . The RCM was an 
offshoot of an "ingredients" approach to cost analysis. This 
initial application by Hartman was designed to estimate the costs 
to the nation of implementing PL94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Childrens' Act of 1975. Hartman (1983) also applied 
the RCM to the development o< a local Special Education Planning 
Model (SEPft) and Hartman and Chambers (1983) collaborated on how 
the RCM might be extended to form a foundation tor fin .icing of 
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special education. 



Chambers and Parrish <1983) e. wended the RCK concept to be 
spplled as a comprehensive approach to state school finance and 
planning. The vision of this model was to provide a rational 
approach to funding of educational services that would recognize 
the various sources of differences in the costs of educational 
services. The RCK Is first and foremost a cost model designed to 
help policy makers assess the extent to which differences in the 
costs of educational services are attributable to variations in 
the prices paid for comparable resources, students' programmatic 
needs, and scale of school and district operations. 

Since its development as a comprehensive cost model for 
educational services, the RCM has been used to assist educational 
policy makers at the national, state and local levels. At the 
nation* . level it is currently serving as the basis for a major. 
Congressional ly-mandated national effort to measure expenditures 
on special education programs and services across the nation. It 
hss been used in Illinois and Alaska as the basis for major 
school finance reform projects and in California and Connecticut 
to analyze expenditure patterns across selected sets of publicly 
funded educational programs. At the school district level, it 
has been piloted as a program planning and budgeting system. 

When the RCM was initially introduced as an approach to the 
development of cost based school finance systems, it was 
envisioned as a purely technical model for this purpose. The RCM 
was seen as a technical structure for organizing cost and 
resource information about educational delivery systems. It was 
supported by computer software deeigned cost out educational 
programs and services. Although a certain amount of interaction 
with educational professionals was anticipated for tho purpose of 



gathering doto about educational delivery systems, this 
interaction was conceived of as a perfunctory exercise. This is 
not to trivialize the process of specifying the resource 
requirements for educational delivery systems, but rather to 
emphasize that the political aspects of gathering Information 
about the delivery of educational services was not fully 
recognized by those of us Involved In the development of the RCH. 

Our first application of the RCH concept to the School 
Finance Reform project In Illinois changed our views 
substantially. As a result of our first encounters with the 
educational professionals Involved In the Illinois project, we 
began to recognize the Importance of the political decisions that 
were to be made to define standards of educational service 
delivery. Standards of service are not objective, but rather 
subjective, in nature. They are derived within a political 
context reflecting the priorities and preferences of the society 
In which they are established. Moreover, they are derived within 
the economic limitations of scarce resources and the relative 
costs of alternative uses of those resources. Although the 
subjective nature of adequacy and equity In educational finance 
was Implicitly built into the technical side of the RCK, it wss 
becoming increasingly clear as s result of the experience In 
Illinois that there needed to be some wsy of organizing the 
political forces operating within the State to addresss the 
questions being raised by the RCH data collection. 

The RCH was making its first step beyond being just a 
technical cost model. Because of the kinds of questions and data 
being gathered, the RCH needed to provide a mechanism for 
decision making. The RCH wss becoming a process for decision 
making as well ss a technical cost model* Over the course of the 
few yesrs that followed the initiation of the Illinois project, 
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the RCH "Process" evolved as a way of drawing on the expertise of 
fiscal and curriculum people at the state and local level' It 
brought these respective individuals together in a decision 
aaklng context. These two groups represent the benefit 
(currlcular outcomes) and cost (fiscal) sides of educational 
decision making. The RCH decision making process evolved as a 
separate structure for organizing the human resources within an 
organization to develop the RCH database and to make decisions 
about programs and funding based on the cost analyses derived 
from the technical structure of the model. 

As the RCH has been applied to a variety of decision making 
contexts over the last few years, much has been learned about 
both the technical and decision making sides of the approach. 
Applying the RCM in different contexts requires different 
emphases on the process components. 

PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

The purpose of this report is to bring together fill that we 
have learned about cost models tor educational decision making 
over the last five years. While we will focus on the specific 
applications of the RCH, we believe that there are many general 
lessons that might be extracted from our experiences. 
Specifically, this report will discuss the applications of the 
RCH at the Federal, state and local levels and will compare and 
contrast the nature of these applications. We will explore 
differences in the goals of different applications, the processes 
of implementation, and the linkages between these applications at 
different levels. We also describes how the RCH fits into the 
broader context of strategic planning. Finally, we will 
Introduce a prototype RCH database which may be used to expedite 
implementation processes. 
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Chapter 2 of this report contain* an overview of the 
technical detents of the RCM. It is Intended to highlight the 
essential elements of database development and analysis for which 
the RCM is designed. Seaples of RCM outputs are included in the 
Chapter . 



Chapter 3 describes how the RCM has been applied in recent 
studies and our experiences with implementation of the decision 
Baking components of the RCM. The RCM has been applied to state, 
federal and local cost analyses underlying everything from state 
school finance applications, expenditure analysis, end budgeting 
and planning applications. The Illinois and Alaska school 
finance projects are reviewed along with applicatons to 
expenditure analyses in Connecticut and California. A larger 
federal application to special education expenditures across the 
nation is also discussed. 



Chapter 4 represents the results of the review of our 
previous experiences with implementation of the RCM. It reflects 
our latest thinking on the implementation of the RCM and draws 
heavily n n the lessons we learned in the early studies. 

Chapter 5 elaborates on strategic planning and the 
implementation of the RCM. Strategic planning is a broader 
context of educational decision making within which we feel the 
RCM fits. The concept of strategic planning is first introduced 
in Chapter 4, while Chapter 5 is a more detailed discussion of 
what strategic planning is and how the RCM fits into this broader 
scheme. 



Chapter 6 is a detailed discussion of the prototype RCM 
database. The prototype database is described briefly in Chapter 



4. Chapter 6 offers a more complete description of the 
development end utilization of the prototype RCM database in the 
implementation process. 

Chapter 7 is contains a briif summary and some concluding 
remarks . 
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CHAPTER 2 
TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF THE RCH: 
AN OVERVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 

The RCM addresses a common difficulty facing educational 
policy makers: the problem of tracking resource allocations to 
individual educational programs and services. In most cases, 
little is known about expenditure patterns at this level of 
detail and thus the real costs of providing individual 
educational programs and services. Such information can be 
critical to policy makers in a variety of contexts and are 
especially pertinent to budgeting and planning issues, cost 
projections and the derivation of cost standards for funding 
purposes. 

The RCK System can be used to measure expenditure levels by 
program and to simulate the cost implications of providing 
alternative sets of services or the same services in different 
ways. These cost projections, considered in a cost effectiveness 
or cost utility decision making framework, allow program fundirg 
decisions to be based on determinations of actual program costs 
and needs. The RCM System is designed to assist such 
educational decision makers as school administrators, local and 
state school board members, state and federal policy analysts, 
and legislators. 
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TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF THE RCM 

Let us begin by outlining the technical elements of the RCM. 
These technical elements include the development of the RCM 
database and the structure of the computer software package that 
supports the model. Essentially, the RCM is an "ingredients- 
approach to determining the cost of educational programs. This 
involves three steps: LISTING a uniform set of educational 
programs, DETERMINING the specific resources needed for each of 
these programs, and attaching prices to each of these resources 
to determine specific program costs. The overall cost of 
education is determined on the basis of these programmatic 
standards and the number of pupils enrolled in each program. 

The technical steps in this simulation process ore 
illustrated in Figure 2-1. In Box 1, standards of educational 
service are established in terms of resource requirements for the 
various programs. For example, the allocation of personnel time 
(e.g., teachers and administrators) and allocations of supplies, 
materials and capital equipment are specified for each program by 
designated program experts. By combining these resource 
configurations (Box 1) with enrollment data by program (Box 2), 
the quantities of resources required to provide this program for 
an entire school >r school district can be determined. Through 
the multiplication of these resource quantities by their local 
prices, educational costs can be calculated for each school or 
district via the RCM computer simulation model (Box 4). The 
simulation model produces cost information by program (Box 5) as 
well as cost data by school and/or school district (Box 6). 

The distinctive feature of the RCM approach is in its 
emphasis on delivery systems. The term "program" used in the RCM 
refers to a delivery system: a set of resources specified within 
a given unit of service delivery. The units of service delivery 



themselves are generally defined to represent fairly apecific 
activitiea organized at a relatively small level. We expect to 
find similar unite in other enterprises exhibiting similar 
objectives end overall ranges of size. While variationa in the 
sizes of the individual unite are expected to be obaerved acroaa 
agencies, the units themselves sre defined so es to Hilt the 
range of alze obaerved and the types of resources required. 

Examplea of educational programa would Include a 5th grade 
eel f -contained claasroom , basic high school Engl ish , speech 
therapy. Deaplte differences in claaa alzea acroaa agenda*, 
there is a great deal of almllarlty in the reaources required to 
provide theae varioua type* of educational programa or aervices 
to students. Figure 2-2 shows an example of what elements are 
included in the apeclf ication of an educational program delivery 
system • 

While FIGURE 2-2 provides an example of what the delivery 
aystem input looks like for the RCM, FIGURES 2-3 to 2-6 offer 
examples of the kind of output generated by the RCM computer 
software. The purpose for displaying theae examples is to 
provide the reader with a firmer graap of the nature of the 
information with which we are dealing in the context of the RCM. 
It provides a clearer illustration of what is meant by a 
"program." FIGURE 2-3 provldea a aample profile of programa and 
aervlcea to which a particular pupil is subject. This profile 
represents the complete set of progress end services that account 
for the educational experiences of a given student elong with the 
administrative and support services required to provide those 
direct services. <1> Underlying the cost figures for each program 
or aervlce Included on the student profile ere detailed 
delineations of the delivery system resource requirements. 
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FIGURE 2*1 

FLOW DIAGRAM OF THE RCM COMPUTER SOFTWARE 



1 -PROGRAM OELIVERY SYSTEMS 
(Standards of Educational 
Service specified in terms 
of resource requirements) 



2-ENROLLMENT 
DATA for each 
program by 
school/district 



3-RESOURCE COST 
DATA for each 
type of resource 
by school/district 



Jt-RCM ( 
SIMJLAT 


:CMPUTER 
ON MODEL 







5-SUMMARY 
OUTPUT 



6-D I STRICT/SCHOOL 
OUTPUT* 



Cost of Del ivery 
Systems (Programs 
fc Service Units) 



Total Quantity of 
Program 6 Service 
Units 



Total Quantities 
of Resources 



Total 6 Per Pupil 
Costs of Programs 
& Services 



*This district level output is reported in the form of 
totals as well as by program, program category, school type, 
and district administrative and support service category. 
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\ FIGURE 2-2 

i 

SAMPLE WORKSHEET FOR PROGRAM DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Typs 



Rsc 
Typs 



DESCRIPTION 



CATEGORY COOE ?HQWmm NAME 



PROGRAM CATEGORY. . 



J /?£6ula* Mt6rt School, 



03 I grt-CAT | 



RCM WORKSHEET A - t 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS OR STUDENT SERVICES 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



CATEGORY CODE PROGRAM COOE PROGRAM NAME SCH CAT COOE 



PROGRAM. 



PROGRAM SIZE. 



I 



UNITS OF 
MEASURE* 



I 



TAROET OR 
MINIMUM CASELOAD MAXIMUM 



35 



MINIMUM NO. CAPITAL 
^SEC. tgOO ^ ADJUSTMENT 



RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS: 
DESCRIPTION 



OBJECT CODE 



I LASS* »aii TgOCJgg. 



wsntucr/AAMi. A/if 



HL6. 



UNITS OF 
MEASURE «• 



Ibl 



MINIMUM 



TARGET OR 
CASELOAO 



MAXIMUM 



.10 



WIT COST 



FOR CAPITAL RES SECTIONS 
VRS OF REPLCMNT SHARING 
LIFE MATE CAPITAL 



Set 6+TcxT9aa«£ 



3Ql 



3SL 



43ID 



361. 



3S- 



/O 



.Of 



ysio 



3o 2- 



10 



3o± 



•UNITS OP MEASURE FOR 

1- # of Pupils 

2- FTE TMChtri 

3- FTE Cert Psrs 

4- FTE Cl»f Psrs 
9-Total FTC Psrs 

of Schools 
7-Sq ft Bid* 



30 2- 



PROGRAM SIZE: 
11«# Of MtQS/Yr 
12«# tfrk Stations 
13«# of Bab 1 ss 
14-f of Credits 
19*# Pupil Hrs/Oay 



21- # of Msals/Oay 

22- PTE Pupils 
29«f Idsntfd Pupil I 
45-f of Seh Dfst 



•♦UNITS OF MEASURE FOR RESOURCES 



PERSONNEL: 

101- Annual FTE 

102- Hourt/Ysar 

103- Days/Ysar 
104«V**ks/Y*ar 
109«Months/Y*ar 
109*Sp*c Ssrvles 



EXPENOABLES: 

201"0o1 lars/Yaar 
202 -Quant Ity/Ysar 

CAPITAL (llfo >• 2 yrs): 
301 -Startup Cost 
302-Startup Qty 



2o 



FIGURE 2-3 

STUDENT COST PROFILES DERIVED FROM 
RCH COST ANALYSIS 



CATEGORY 


SERVICE 




REG 3R0 GR 


REG 3R0 GR 


CODE 


COOE 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM OR SERVICE 


PUPIL 


w7 SPEECH 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


PROGRAMS AND RELATED 


SERVICES 






01-3- 101 


000*04 


Self -Contained 1*3 


$1,160 


$1. 160 


01-3-101 


000-1 1 


Elementary Music K-5 


$14 


$14 


03-5- :oi 


128-06 


English 2G 






03-5-101 


150-05-23 


Spanish If 






03-5- 101 


190-14-23 


Geometry - EHS (lyr) 






03-5- 101 


230-01 


Physical Education 






03-5-101 


235-14-23 


Health - EHS 






03-5-101 


250-03-23 


Modern arid History (2CP ♦ 2G) EHS 






05-2-300 


312-01 


Speech Therapy 




$352 


13-5-509 


115-01-23 


Account Ing 






13-5-509 


115-03-23 


Intermediate Typing 







TOTAL COST. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS AND RELATED SERVICES: 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES 

01-3-490 Elementary School (Genl A dm) 

01-3-490 470 Elementary Library 

03-5-490 470 High School - Library 

03-5-490 490-23 High School— Genl Admin— EHS 



TOTAL COST. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES: 



PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES 

05-2-300 Special Ed. General 

TOTAL COST. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SER< ES: 

OISTRICT ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES 



01-9-710 




Gen. District Admin. 


01-9-810 




Community Services 


02-9-725 




Business/Fiscal - Business Services 


02-9-725 


726 


Business/Fiscal - District Wide 


03-9-719 




Personnel 


04-9-425 




Educational Services 


04-9-425 


163 


P.E./ Ath / Health / Safety 


04-9-425 


440 


Educ. Ser.--Cur. Dev./Inserv 


04-9-425 


471-01 


Educ. Ser. T.R.C. 


04-9-425 


471-02 


Educ. Ser.- Testing 


04-9-425 


733 


Educ. Ser. Duplicating 


04-9-526 


526-02 


Chapter II 


05-9-692 




Pupil Personnel Services 


05-9*692 


630 


Pupil Pers--Psych. Servs 


05-9-692 


640 


Pupil *ers--Hea1th Srvs 


06-9-750 




Maintenance 8 Operations 


06-9-775 


001 


District Utilities - Water 


06-9-775 


002 


District Utilities - Gas 


06-9-775 


003 


District Utilities - Electric 


08-9-730 




Data Processing 



TOTAL COST, DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES: 



TOTAL COST OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES: 



REG HIGH 
SCH PUPIL 



i5l'5 
$234 
$205 
$307 
$262 
$249 



HIGH SCH W/ 
BUS. CRS 



$225 
$234 
$205 
$307 



$303 
$256 



$1,174 


$1,526 


$1,482 


$1,530 


$355 


$355 






$60 


$60 










$47 


$47 






$619 


$619 


$415 


$415 


$666 


$666 




$846 








$646 


SO 




$13 


$23 


$23 


$23 


$1 


$1 


$1 


$1 


$68 


$68 


$68 


$68 


$218 


$218 


$218 


$218 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$5 


$5 


$5 


$5 


$17 


$17 


$17 


$17 


$16 


$18 


$18 


$18 


$2 


$2 


$2 


$2 


$2 


$2 


$2 


$2 


$8 


$8 


$8 


$8 


$12 


$12 


$12 


$12 


$21 


$21 


$21 


$2i 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$22 


$122 


$122 


$122 


$122 


$7 


$7 


$7 


$7 


$31 


$31 


$31 


$31 


$38 


$38 


*38 


$38 


$35 


$35 


$35 


$35 


$694 

i 


$694 


$694 


$694 


$2,262 


$3,481 


$2,843 


$2,891 



< U 



'».<• detailed output derived froa the technical applications 
of the RCM Include program coats for each prograa or service 
delivery system for every deslgnsted site or cost center within 
the jurisdiction covered by the analysis. Figure 2-4 contalna 
RCM output which aummarlzea the oversll costs of services scross 
locsl sites within s local school district. Figure 2-5 Includes 
costs by program within a given alt s Figure 2-6 preaenta the 
total coata of one of these progrema across all unlta within a 
given alte or location. Each of theae outputa are derived from a 
alngle databaae which allowa the uaer to examine coat data 
organized along a variety of dlmerjlona and perapectlvea. 
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PROGRAM JOST BY SITE 

SIMULATION SEQUENCE NO. : 01 

TOTAL AND AVERAGE COSTS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
AND THE BREAKDOWN AMONG CLASSES OF SERVICES 



TOTAL COST 



SCHOOL 




TOTAL 


Or rUUCATIUNAL 


10 CODE 


SCHOOL/ LOC AT I ON 


ENROLLMENT 


SCKVICCd 


STRICT: 


ALAMEDA UNIFIED SCH DISTRICT 






OOO 


DISTRICT TOTALS 


8 , 260 


• 17 ^ AQ QiQ 

927 . 749 . 9 19 


001 


Lincoln Middle School 


500 


4\ 4 4\ IV * 4 a 

9 1 • 197 .719 


002 


Edison Elementary 


370 


^999 .491 


oor 


AmI 1a Ear hart Elementary 


346 


»D 19, 744 


00* 


Franklin Elementary 


0 


SO 


005 


Height Elementary 


292 


$733, 343 


006 


Mastic School 


0 


$0 


007 


Washington Elementary 


333 


avaa Ana 

f792. 298 


008 


Longf allow El anient ary 


534 


A J AAA MAI 

SI ,094 . 329 


009 


Donald 0 Low Element try 


559 


$975,044 


010 


Chlpaian Middle School 


6 1U 


9 1 .572 » 489 


01 1 


Gaorga P Millar El ementary 


4 16 


9877 . 492 


012 


Woodstock Elementary 


472 


|94« . 1U8 


013 


Frank OtO Elementary 


294 


4t4S4tt% <IBI 

$669, 291 


014 


Padan Elementery 


0 


* A 

$o 


015 


W111 C Wood Mlddla School 


702 


4\ <* AA J A A 4 

$2.001 , 407 


AlC 

Olo 


woooatocK cniio ueve i opmenx v*e 






022 


Alameda High School 


1.287 


$3,404,268 


023 


Enclnal High School 


1.014 


$2,775,446 


024 


Island High School 


267 


$400,400 


091 


Special Education District Wld 


0 


$892,459 


092 


ROP District Vide Programs 


0 


$421,461 


093 


Driver Training. District wide 


0 


$46,624 


094 


Independent Study, District Wld 


20 


$31,241 


095 


Homo and Hospital .District Wld 


2 


$12,827 


096 


Miscellaneous District Wide Pr 


0 


$65,325 


101 


St Barnabas 


0 


$264,400 


102 


St Joseph 


0 


$9,600 



ERIC 



AVERAGE PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 
COST INSTRUC SCH ADM PROG AOM OIST AOM 

PER PUPI L COST COST COST COST 



$3 , 360 


58 . 22 


18 • 82 


1 7 A 

tj . f 4 


21 . 22 


4**% 4 4 e 
92 .919 


75 . SfU 


9 4 to 


o no 


O OO 


$1 ,604 


77 .87 


22 . 1 9 


A Oft 


o OO 


• 4 ffl 4 

91 • 791 


78.88 


4 4 4 4 
21.12 


o no 


O OO 


#>A 

SO 


A AA 

o.oo 


A AA 




O OO 


• 4 IK 

$2,911 


82.75 


4 4 4IK 

17. 29 


A AA 

V • VA/ 


O OO 


•a 

SO 


A AA 

o.uo 


A AA 


A AA 

V/ ♦ W 


O OO 


• 4 <m 
$2 . 979 


89 .81 


ic 4a 

18 . 99 


A AA 

yj . w 


n oo 


4**% AiO 

92 . U49 


T4 Ort 

79. 2U 


4ft en 

28 • 8V 


o oo 


O OO 


9 ' * 744 


ea ka 

69 .90 


oU« W 


o oo 


O OO 


92. 742 


8 r .87 


44 4 4 

•J2 .la 


o OO 


O OO 


• 4 CO! 




4Q 4 4 


o OO 


O OO 


*9 004 

9* . W4 


•c na 


13.92 


o.oo 


0.00 


$2,345 


61.62 


18.38 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$2,851 


70.51 


29.49 


O.Ou 


0.00 


$2,262 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$2,645 


75.58 


24.42 


0.00 


0.00 


$2,737 


70.15 


29.65 


0.00 


0.00 


$1,500 


65.74 


34.26 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$1,562 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$6,413 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


$0 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 



j FIGURE 2-5 

PROGRAM COST BY PROGRAM WITHIN SITE 

SIMULATION SEOUENCC NO. : 01 

TOTAL ANO AVERAGE COSTS FOR PROGRAM A NO SERVICES 

OISTRIC; : ALAMEOA UNIFIED SCH DISTRICT 
LOCATION: DISTRICT TOTALS 

CATEGORY SERVICE 

NAME; DESCRIPTION CODE: CODE: TO! 




INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS AND RELATED SERVICES 
RE_EENTK: Early Entry Kindergarten 

Sa If -Contained Kindergarten 
Self-Contalned 1-3 
Self-contained 4-5 
Combination Class K-S 
Release Time P.E. 4-5 
Elementary Music K-S 
Drama 7-3 
Drama 8 

Publications 7-8 
Reading Lab 7-8 
Basic Reading 8 
Accelerated Reading 8 
General Reading 8 
Self-Contalned Reading 8 
Self-Cont. Reading, Accelerated 8 
Mythology 
ESL 8-8 

Basic English 8 
Accelerated English 8 
General Eng. /Lang. Arts 8 
Self-Contalned Eng. /Lang. Arts 8 
Self-Cont. English, Accelerated 6 
Basic English 7 
Accelerated English 7 
General Eng. /Lang. Arts 7 
Self-Contalned Eng. /Lang. A.7Core 
Basic English 8 
Accelerated English 8 
General Eng. /Lang. Arts 8 
Self-Contalned Eng. /Lang. A. score 
Alegbra 

Pre Algebra 7-8 
Basic Math 8 
Accelerated Math 6 
General Math 8 
Self -Contained Math 8 
Self-Cont. Math Accelerated 8 
Basic Math 7 
Accelerated Math 7 
General Math 7 
Self-Contained Math 7 core 
Basic Math 8 
Accelerated Math 8 
General Math 8 



RE SCK : 
RE"SC13 : 
RE~SC45 : 
RECOMBKS: 
RE PE4S : 
ELMUS K5: 
MS0RAMA7 : 
MS0RAMA8: 
MSPUBLC : 
MSR0LA8 : 
MSBARDG8: 
MSACR0G8: 
MSGNROOS: 
MSSCRDQS : 
MSSCRDGA: 
MSMYTH : 
MSESL88 : 
MSBASEN8: 
MSACLEN6: 
MS EZ82 : 
MSSCELA8: 
MSSCENQA : 
MSBASEN7: 
MSACLEN7: 
MS EZ72 : 
MSSCE7C : 
MSBASEN8: 
MS ACL ENS : 
MS EZ82 : 
MSSCENQ8: 
MSALG 
MSPREALG: 
MS8AMA8 : 
MSACMAT8: 
MSGMAT8 : 
MSSCMA8 : 
MSSCMAAC: 
MSBAMA7 : 
MSACMAT7: 
MSGMAT7 : 
MSSCMA7C: 
(J MSBAMA8 : 
MSACMAT8: 
MSQMAT8 : 



01-3-101 


000-01 


01-3-101 


000-02 


01-3-101 


000-04 


01-3-101 


000-05 


01-3-101 


000-09 


01-3-101 


000-10 


01-3-101 


000-1 1 


02-3-101 


EOZO 


02-3-101 


E0Z8 


02-3-101 


EJPO 


02-3-101 


ERZO 


02-3-101 


ERGO 


02-3-101 


ER81 


02-3-101 


ER82 


02-3-10 ' 


ER83 


02-3-101 


ER85 


02-3-101 


EXM8 


02-3-101 


EXZO 


02-3-101 


EZ80 


02-3-101 


EZ81 


02-3-101 


EZ82 


02-3-101 


EZ83 


02-3-101 


EZ85 


02-3-101 


EZ70 


02-3-101 


EZ71 


02-3-101 


EZ72 


02-3-101 


EZ74 


02-3-101 


EZ80 


02-3-101 


EZ81 


02-3-101 


EZ82 


02-3-101 


EZ84 


02-3-101 


MA81 


02-3-101 


MXZ1 


02-3-101 


MZ80 


02-3-101 


MZ81 


02-3-101 


MZ82 


02-3-101 


MZ83 


02-3-101 


MZ85 


02-3-101 


MZ70 


02-3-101 


MZ71 


02-3-101 


MZ72 


.02-3-101 


MZ74 


02-3-101 


MZ80 


02-3-101 


MZ81 


0%-3-101 


MZ82 





DPD DIlDTI 


Jr rKUuK9l 


- COST 


COST 


IIMf T6 


891 949 


66SO 76 


9 on 

2 . W 


8766 4SS 

9 9 W 1*199 


61 979 66 


99 on 


81 975 02n 

9 I|9r9| w« \J 


6 1 166 71 

9 li 199 • r J 


66 (Vt 

90 * W 


81 192 561 


61 909 if 

9 » * «W9 . *• 1 


16 no 

99 • W 


6396 469 

9 9 WW f ™ w9 


6 1 969 67 


in nn 

IV. w 


6960 

9 9 Ow 


60 99 

fv • J< 


4n nn 

4V. w 


9^9 , 9 


619 67 


i nn 

1 .oo 


$ 13,537 


tut 7« 

9 1*10 ■ 9 9 


j nn 

4 * W 


6fi 649 
99) t 04J 


6119 lO 
91 !<• 19 


9 nn 

2 . UU 


€ lO 976 


£ in? r\4 

9 IVf . V4 


1 /V* 


616 766 


6913 06 

9» V<3> ■ vO 


6 nn 

9 • w 


696 977 


696 4 Al 
9«Ol •VI 


4 . OO 


619 J79 


6990 66 


^ nn 

2 . OO 


699 6JJ 

999 t 


6996 61 
9299 .61 


6 nn 

9 . OO 


616 649 


6906 91 


4 nn 

2 . OO 


616 649 


6996 J6 


9 nn 

2 • w 


66 421 


6 9 OA 16 

f <9V • 99 


i nn 

1 • w 


66 779 


669 4 rt9 

99« 1 . \Jd 


1 .OO 


66 Oil 
99 t 94 2 


6 469 61 
910F .9J 


9 AA 

1 ♦ oo 


697 911 

92 ' if J J 


9226 ■ 20 


4 .OO 


666 mi 


9235 .74 


lO.OO 


616 641 
9 1 9 » ■•IJ 


9306 . 29 


2.QQ 


6 16 641 
9 16 i 94 *J 


tin i* 
9209 • 47 


2.00 


6 11 676 


6 in 4 99 
99V! .71 


2 .OO 


tli C66 

9«J4 , OOO 


6996 99 

92 16 .If 


9 .OO 


6 on ni7 


9292 • 66 


13. OO 


6 16 666 


69A6 49 
9'06. 67 


1 .OO 


690 676 


9iiQ 9t,4 

9649 . 96 


3.00 


697 664 
9* f .994 


69A4 1.4 
9204 . 34 


9 .OO 


$97,080 


$228 . 82 


14 OO 


$33,910 


$584.88 


2 00 


$13,335 


$198.10 


3.00 


$39,579 


$244.31 


6 00 


$33,058 


$330.58 


5.00 


$28,495 


$222.85 


4.00 


$59,229 


$235.97 


9.00 


$18,843 


$308.23 




$1$,84J 


$280.71 


i» 


$28,427 


$382.02 


4.00 


$18,870 


$223.28 


3.00 


$72,480 


$218.58 


11.00 


$18,855 


$708.47 


1.00 


$19,840 


$320.00 


3.00 


$8,827 


$213.78 


1.00 


$79,087 


$212.80 


. 12.00, 



FIGURE 2-6 



SAMPLE PROGRAM BUDGET 

FOR SCH 10-001 



SERVICE OESCRIPTION-Baslc English 7 

CATEGORY COOE SERVICE COOE 



02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 



EZ70 
EZ70 
EZ70 
EZ70 
EZ70 
EZ70 



RESOURCE DESCRIPTION 

TOTAL BUDGET 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
TEXTBOOKS 

BOOKS OTHER THAN TXTBKS 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
INSTRTNL EQUIPMNT REPL 



SERVICE DESCRIPTI0N-Gsn«ra1 Eng. /Lang. Arts 7 

CATEGORY COOE SERVICE CODE RESOURCE DESCRIPTION 



02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3*101 



EZ72 
EZ72 
EZ72 
EZ72 
EZ72 
EZ72 



TOTAL BUDGET 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
TEXTBOOKS 

BOOKS OTHER THAN TXTBKS 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
INSTRTNL EQUIPMNT REPL 



SERVICE DESCRIPTION-Basle Zngllsh 8 

CATEGORY COOE SERVICE CODE 



02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 



EZ80 
EZ80 
EZ80 
EZ80 
EZ80 
EZ80 



RESOURCE DESCRIPTION 

TOTAL BUDGET 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
TEXTBOOKS 

BOOKS OTHER THAN TXTBKS 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
INSTRTNL EQUIPMNT REPL 



SERVICE DESCRIPTION-Gsncral Eng. /Lang. Arts 8 

CATEGORY COOE SERVICE COOE RESOURCE DESCRIPTION 



02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 
02-3-101 



EZ82 
EZ82 
EZ82 
EZ82 
EZ82 
EZ82 



TOT*. BUDGET 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
TEXTBOOKS 

BOOKS OTHER THAN TXTBKS 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
INSTRTNL EQUIPMNT REPL 



OBJ COOE 



1 110 
4110 
4210 
4310 
6510 



OBJ COOE 



1110 
4110 
4210 
4310 
6510 



OBJ COOE 



1110 
4110 
4210 
4310 
6510 



OBJ COOE 



1110 
4 * 10 
4210 
4310 
6510 



BUDGET 

$6,934.29 
$6,307.29 
$369.00 
$123.00 
$92.00 
$43.00 



BUDGET 

$20,763.86 
$18,921.88 
$1,107.00 
$369.00 
$237.00 
$129.00 



BUDGET 

$6,926.29 
$6,307.29 
$369.00 
$123.00 
$84.00 
$43.00 



BUOGET 

$27,741.17 
$25,229. 17 
$1,476.00 
$492.00 
$372.00 
$172.00 



QUANTITY 



0.2 
369.0 
123.0 
92.0 
43.0 



QUANTITY 



0.6 
1107.0 
369.0 
237.0 
129.0 



QUANTITY 



0.2 
369.0 
123.0 
84.0 
43.0 



QUANTITY 



0.8 
1476.0 
492.0 
372.0 
172.0 



UNIT OF MEAS. 



101 
301 
301 
201 
301 



UNIT OF MEAS. 



101 
?01 
301 
201 
301 



UNIT OF MEAS. 



101 
301 
301 
201 
301 



UNIT OF MEAS. 



101 
301 
301 
2C1 
301 



FOOTNOTES FOR CHAPTER 2 



<1> For greater detail on tha technical inpleaentatlon of the 
RCK, the reader aay refer to "The RCN: A Reaource Manageaent and 
Prograa Budgeting Approach for State and Local Educational 
Agenciea," by Jay G. Cheabera and Thoaaa B. Parriah prepared for 
the National Inatitute of Education, 1985, a project report for 
the Inatitute for Reaearch on Educational Finance and Governance 
at Stanford Univeraity. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE RCM AS A DECISION MAKING PROCESS; 
A REVIEW OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this Chapter Is to Introduce the RCM approach 
as a daclalcn making procasa for aducatlonal agenclea at the 
Federal, atate and local levela. Over the paat few years, we 
have had the opportunity to apply the RCM methodology to each of 
theae contexts. Our experiences In applying thla Methodology to 
coat analyala and declalon Baking at theae levela will be related 
In order to explore the llnkagea between the Information provided 
at each level and to exaalne the dlfferencea In the way the 
■ethodology waa iapleaented In theae different circumatancea. 
The Importance and success of the RCM as a tool for management of 
reaourcea In education will depend largely upon how It la 
Implemented for theae different purposes. Thla Chapter la 
Intended to draw out the leaaona of our experlencea In the 
Implementation of the RCM. 

The flrat aectlon of this Chapter examinee the atate level 
applications of the RCM system to projects directed toward achool 
ii nance reform. Theae klnda of projects represent the first 
application for which the RCM wea Initially developed. Our 
previous work in Illinois and Alaaka la deacrlbed. The aecond 
aectlon of the Chapter la devoted to exploring the utilization of 
the RCM aa a tool for local planning end budgeting. The third 
aectlon of thla Chapter examinee the application of the RCM to 
expenditure atudlea at the federal, atate and local level. Thla 
Chapter concludes with a brief report on the outcoaea and current 
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status of those stats projecta is prsssntsd in ths sscond 
section . 



APPLICATIOMS OF THE RCM SYSTEM AT THE STATE LEVEL 

Thsrs la a gsnsrsl lsck of lnforsatlon concsrnlng ths 
rslatlvs costs of lndlvldusl sducstlonsl progrsas st sll lsvsls 
of sducstlonsl govsrnsncs. Consequently, although sll of ths 
ststss allocate aors dollars for studsnts In such high cost 
progrsas aa apeclal education, these adjuataente are eeldoa 
bassd on analyaee of the actual coete of eervlng euch etudenta. 

Many state funding foraulas srs lsrgsly baaed on hiatorical 
precedent. As the felrneta of ststs funding foraulss for 
sducstion hss incrsaaingly com* under etteck, factora auch aa the 
eccurete aeaaureaent of educational prograa coat variationa haa 
becoae aore iaportant to atate policy aakere. The RCM providea 
the cepability to go beyond the queetlon of whet dietricta have 
hiatorically apent to tackle the queetlon of what diatricte MEED 
in relation to one another and to provldt. funding to all 
diatricte to operate progress that coaply with e elngle est of 
specific, etatewlde prograa etandarda. 

The RCM hes been deeigned to aaalat etate policy takers to 
derive progreaaatic coat atanderde for funding purpoaee. Theee 
guideline. c en be uaed to sneure the allocation of atete aid on 
the beele of dlfferencee in the eoate of providing coaparable 
educational progrsas st diffsrsnt locetlone ecroee the etete. 
If, for exeaple, states knew ths rslstivs costs of dslivering s 
etsnderd high school currlculua, a atenderd vocationel curriculua 
•nd a atanderd epeciel educetlon curriculua in different 
dietricte throughout the etete, an equitable aaount of atete aid 
for each diatrict for each type of progrea could be deteralned. 
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The aeesurement of educational program cost variations is, 
in fact, quite complex; but it ia alao very iaportant becauae it 
aerioualy affecta the ability of achool diatricta ecroas the 
atate to provide educational prograaa of coaperable quality. The 
RCM can be uaed to analyze existing expenditure patterna by 
prograa and can provide a decieion aaking atructure for 
eatablianing atatewlde educational prograa quality atandarda for 
funding purposes. 

The RCM was originally designed to address these issues of 
adequacy and equity in atate school finance. It is appropriate 
then that our first opportunities to apply the RCM were in 
major studies directed toward the developaent of cost based 
funding for state school finance. The Illinois School Finance 
Reform Project was initiated in the fall of 1981. The project 
was funded by the Illinois State Board of Education for the 
purpose of developing a cost base for a new school finance 
foraula . 

As mentioned in the introduction to this report, our 
original vision of the RCM was as a technical aodel. We assumed 
that programmatic descriptions would be fairly easily accessed 
and that program managers at the atate level would be 
aufficiently knowledgeable to deacrlbe and apecify the 
reaource requireaenta for the educational prograa and aervice 
delivery ayateaa operating within their reapective areas of 
jurisdiction. In some cases, this rather naive view was born out 
by our experience. In many inatancea, however, thia expertiae 
did not exist at the level of detail required for the 
implementation of the RCM. But more importantly, even in the 
areas where a knowledge base did exist, the development of 
programmatic descriptions as the basis for a school finance 
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system was complicated by the political and economic factors* 

These program managers were being asked to define "what 
ought to be" in the schools of the state. We did not ask them to 
define "what is" (i.e., how services were presently being 
provided). Rather, we asked them to make a determination of how 
these programs should be provided. They were being asked to go 
beyond what was currently being done and In some cases, even 
beyond existing state policies to define new programmatic 
standards of service. All they had to draw on to address these 
issues was their cumulative experiences and perceptions of what 
districts were currently doing. Some of the individuals were 
better prepared than others to carry out this task. 

Beyond the issue of expertise, however, was the concern for 
the significance of the decisions that were being made for the 
educational experiences of students across the state. Who should 
be making these decisions about "what ought to be?" Are they 
representative of the various constituencies affected by the 
decisions? 

In response to these observations, we began to develop a way 
- of organizing the data gathering process for the RCK to take into 

account the need for programmatic expertise and the 
representation of certain political interests. For the purpose 
of the Illincis project, three levels of committees were 
organized through the course of the ^oject. A series of Program 
Category Committees (PCC's) in each of the major program areas to 
develop the initial specifications of the program delivery 
systems. Eight program categories were Included: elementary, 
secondary r special education, vocational education, gifted 
education, bilingual education, compensatory education, and adult 
education. Eventually, compensatory and adult education were 
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dropped because of the nature of the funding arrangements. In 

general , membership on the PCC'e included representation from the 

State Department of Education and educators from a variety of 
districts throughout the state. 

Each of the PCC'e was told that one or two individuals would 
be selected from the committee to represent the interest of the 
program category at the next level. At that level, these 
individuals would be responsible for providing justification for 
the recommendations and program specifications developed by the 
PCC. We had hoped that by telling the committees that they would 
have to provide ]ustif iciation for their recommendations to 
representatives of other committees, we would moderate the 
"richness" of the programs somewhat. This was done to respond to 
the claims of some individuals who had suggested that the PCC's 
would take a "pie in the sky" attitude and that thev would 
specify only the "ideal." Our thought was that since 
representatives of these committees were going to have to 
interact in a larger forum later in the project and that these 
representatives were going to have to justify the actions cf 
their fellow committee members to a wider audience, we felt the 
PCC's would act responsibly given the importance of their task 
end their own perceptions of the reasonable budgets within which 
they were likely to be operating. On average, the evidence from 
the overall simulations is consistent with our expectations. The 
initial state level cost estimstes for providing programs and 
services as specified by the PCC'a were well within 5% of the 
actual expenditures on educational services in the state of 
Illinois. 

The second level of the RCK process was a Program Review 
Panel (PRP). The PRP was established to allow the 
representatives of each of the PCC's to review each other's 




delivery system specifications. This committee woe given the 
teak of making sure that the delivery system specifications of 
all of the PCC'a were consistent with one another. The richness 
of the standards of service in each area was compared and the 
date were examined for errors of omission as well as comission. 

The final committee level was designated the RCH Committee. 
The RCH Committee consisted of the membership of the PRP along 
with representation from the Bureau of the Budget, the Illinois 
State Board of Education, and the Illinois Legislature (staff 
members) . In addition, representatives from the education 
community at large were added to provide a kind of "generalist" 
perspective on educational services. Two local school 
superintendents were selected to fill this role. 

The purpose of this RCK committee was to review the work of 
the previous committees and to make final recommendations 
regarding the delivery systems which form the foundation of the 
RCM cost analysis. In general this committee worked relatively 
well and was able to carry on after the conclusion of the 
involvement of the consultants on the project. <1> Although the 
initial meetings of all of the committees were facilitated by the 
consultants on the project, the ownership and facilitation of the 
■eetings were transferred as soon as possible to those 
responsible for implementation of the new school finance system 
in the state. 

Six months after the conclusion of the Illinois project, the 
Alaska State Department of Education initiated a project with 
very similar objectives. The Alaska project represented a second 
opportunity to apply the »CM to the development of a cost based 
school finance system. Although we implemented some minor 
changes in the RCK process for the condi!d of the Alaska project. 
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the basic structure of the RCN technical model and the decision 
Baking process was the sane. 

Although each of the various committwws org* ized as part of 
the A' *ska and Illinois projects were able to carry out their 
assigned tasks, the members of the committees at all levels 
experienced sok* frustration early in the process. For the 
PCC's, this frustration arose out of having to construct a series 
of program service standards from scratch. In the Illinois 
study, the PCC's had no benchmark data on which to draw. They 
had only their own personal experiences with their own individual 
districts. In the Alaska project, the PCC members did have some 
of the program standards developed as part rf the Illinois 
project on which to draw. However, because of the significant 
differences in the two states, some of these data were not 
terribly useful . 

The frustration at the highei level committees seemed to 
arise out of a lack of direction and sense of authority to act. 
There was relatively little guidance from the central actors in 
either state as to how the RCM might be used or integrated with 
the overall plan to reform school finance in the state. While we 
were able to provide guidance as to how the RCN might be used in 
a school finance distribution syster, the committees did not seem 
to feel that they had any authority to make any final 
recommendations, nor were they sure to % om they should make 
such recommendations. Moreover, for a variety of reasons, they 
were isolated Trom those individuals who were assigned to focus 
on the other aspects of school finance reform (e.g., tax issues, 
distribution issues). 

Despite these problems, the existence of the process did 
provide a foundation for the credibility of the RCM as a viable 



cost analysis tool. Because of the widespread participation that 
had been ancouraged throughout the development of the RCH in each 
state, the RCH aa a tool for reflecting variations in the coats 
of educational services across local school districts gained 
relatively wide acceptance. Many individuals from around these 
states had been eit directly or indirectly involved with the 
project and were kept aware of the progress of the development of 
the RCH within their state. The major concern among various 
constituencies seemed to be how the RCM would be used by the 
legislature and how it would be integrated into the school 
finance system. 



THE RCK 5Y5TEK AS A TOOL FOK LOCAL PLANNING AND BUDGETING 

As a result of our interactions with local school 
superintendents in the Alaska and Illino*. project, we began to 
consider the possibility of applying the RCM as a tool for local 
planning and budgeting. Local districts had to struggle with 
many of the same issues as states related to the adequacy and 
ei.jity of school funding. The major difference was one of 
magnitude and emphasis. In states where there still is a 
significant local contribution to revenue, each district had to 
define what an adequate level of support is for its students. 
Moreover, district officials must determine how to allocate state 
and local funds among alternative programs and various school 
sites. They also had to determine the extent to which budgets 
would be centrally controlled. 

Under the auspices of the Institute for Research on 
Educational Finance and Governance 'IFG) at Stanford University, 
we adapted the RCM for use by local school districts as a policy 
and program budgeting tool. The field test for this project was 
conducted in Alameda Unified School District (AUSD) in 
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California. Through this project, Alameda Unified develo^d a 
program-based, in addition to the traditional line-item, budget. 
A major goal of this project wee to derive budgeting decisions 
that are "program driven/ 1 i.e. governed by the relative needs of 
the district's educational progress es defined by the overall 
goals and priorities of the district. A second goal of this 
effort was to provide a basis for initiating a formal 
communications network between the program and business 
components of the school district administration. 

At the outset of the project, we were operating on the 
assumption that while we expected some differences between the 
application of the RCM at the state versus local level, we 
decided to implement the RCH initially the same way in which we 
had conducted the state study. This meant organizing the same 
kind of committee structure for developing program standards. 
One major difference that came up almost Immediately was the was 
significantly greater level of detail in the local as opposed to 
the state application of the RCH. While programs were aggregated 
into types of classes or courses for the state level analysis, 
every single course (e.g., Algebra I or Senior English) became a 
program for the district level analysis. Moreover, the level of 
detail on resource requirements multiplied considerably. The 
primary reason for this was that the district had state reporting 
requirements and one of our objectives was to design a local 
planning and budgeting tool that would provide better decision 
making information on educaitonal programs as well as produce 
Information that could be used for standard state reports. These 
technical differences required some rethinking about the 
structure of the computer software that we were abl* to resolve. 
The procedural components, however, represented a more formidable 
obstacle to implementation of the RCH. 
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We organized a series of committees much as we had done at 
the state level in the Alaska and Illinois project*. Some of the 
same kinds of staff members were assigned to the various 
committees as for the state level projects. As In the case of 
the state level projects, the committees lacked a good sense of 
direction and authority. While the demands for cost and resource 
relsted information were relatively clear, the purpose to these 
requests was less well defined. In part this can be attributed 
to the fact that ve were involved in a pilot study and a research 
project and not a consulting contract in jhich t.he client had 
asked for a specific product. Fart of our work was to determine 
what the predict was and what shape it would take. 

One interesting observation made in rslation to the 
operation of the local versus state PCC's was regarding the 
differences m interaction between certain members of the 
committees. In both the local and state projects, teachers and 
administrators participated on these committees. However, while 
in the state projects these individuals acted as peers on these 
committees, th*se same types of individuals functioned 
differently in the local context. Often teacher* and principals 
from the same schools were appointed to the PCC'b < , the local 
pilot project. In :hese cases, the teachers tended to follow the 
lead of their respective principals and did not function as peers 
on these committees. While it is possible that this observation 
may be unique to the district in which we Here piloting the RCM, 
it does seem to make intuitive sense. 

Beyond the normal uncertainty associated with the 
implementation of a research project of this kind, the committees 
were operating without any benchmarks. We began the project with 
a "what ought to be M mentality much as we did in the state. As 
the project evolved, however, we began to realize that part of 
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the problem was that many of the individuals participating on our 
committees did not have a good sense of the "what is." Moreover, 
these committees were operating without any sense of what their 
authority was to sake decisions or recommendations nor did they 
have any sense of to whom to sake whatever recommendations they * 
might have had. In both the state and local applications, we 
need to define the scope of authority for these committees and 
this needs to be done in conjunction with decision makers who 
have the authority to provide such direction. Steering 
committees were established in both the Alaska project and the 
AU5D pilot project, but unfortunately, these committees were 
appointed too late in both projects to provide the needed 
direction and authority. 



One of the other major obstacles that arose in the 
implementation of the RCK In the local context Involved the 
traditions I dichotomy between the program and fiscal decision 
makers within the district. Because of the design of the RCM, 
our initial contacts in the district involved primarily program 
professionals (the "spenders" as we previously referred to them). 
Because the RCK is built upon the specifications of program and 
service delivery systems, much of the Initial data gathering on 
the committees Is done with program professionals and involves 
only minimsl interaction with the flscsl professionals In the 
district. Unfortunstely, the way In which the RCM was being 
Implemented represented an Ispllcit and perhaps explicit threst 
to the flscsl professionals. Information In this Instsnce 
represents power over decision making. The program professionals 
hsd little power over budget allocation In this district, becsuse 
they lscked Information. This Is not to ssy thst the lack of 
inf or nation was the result of s consplrscy, but rsther to 
indicate simply thst the informstlon wss not in s form thst would 
permit the kind of program level resource end decision making 
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information which underlies the basic design of on RCM type 
system. Thus, the fiscal professionals were not substantively 
involved in the project and were being threatened with a loaa of 
power. Both of these factors had the affect of reducing the 
level of cooperation required of the fiscal and business 
divisions of the district necessary for implementation of the 
project. The resistance or perhaps better the reluctance that we 
encountered in the course of the project from the fiscal division 
was a reault of design problems with the procedural as well as 
the technical components of the RCM approach. Despite the 
considerable support of the local Board of Education for theAUSD, 
it was not sufficient to overcome the lack of cooperation on the 
part of the fiscal officers of the district. 

One of the other technical issues encountered in 
implementation of the RCM at a local versus state level relates 
accessibility of the computer technology. The present version of 
the mainframe program is written using SAS (Statistical Analysis 
Systems) software from the SAS Institute based in Cary, North 
Carolina. Until 1985, the SAS product was exclusively a 
mainfrajne product. Thus, a local district desiring to implement 
the RCM as a budgeting and planning tool would have had to hook 
up to their own or a r* ote mainframe computer. Moreover, 
because SAS was primarily designed for IBM or compatible 
machines, there were further limitstions to accessibility. Many 
large diatricts already have their own mainframe computers, but 
not all are IBM compatible nor do they heve SAS installed. 
Despite the relative ease of purchasing micro computers and other 
relatively inexpensive hardware and software that would allow 
communication between smaller districts and remote mainframe 
computer ayst***, there are a number of practical difficulties 
that increase the effort and cost of implementation. Few of 
these difficulties are insurmountable, but thit increases the 
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difficulty of installing the RCH and may discourage a local 
district from being interested in trying something as new as the 
RCH. 

As we have reviewed our experiences in the local pilot 
project , we have posed a number of questions to ourselves about 
the implementation of the RCH. Do we need a process at the local 
level? How does (should) this local process differ from the 
state process? What technical elements of the ROM impede local 
versus state impierantation? 

APPLICATION OF THE RCK TO EXPENDITURE STUDIES 

Dr. William Hartman, of the University of Oregon, laid the 
groundwork for the initial RCK concept in measuring the cost to 
the nation of fully implementing the Education for All 
Handicapped t hildren Act (PL94-142) . <2> In this study, Herman 
gathered data on delivery systems, enrollments, incidence ratds 
for handicapping conditions and agerage resource prices in 
special education programs and services throughout a large sample 
of states and aggregated these data to estimate current and 
projected actual expenditures required to implement PL94-142. 

In the Fall of 1964, DRC in conjunction with AEFP was 
awarded a three-year contract by the U.S. Office of Special 
Education to use the RCH methodology as the conceptual base for a 
Congressional ly-mandated study of the costs of special education 
and related services at 60 randomly selected school districts 
across the nation. <3> Rather than attempt to impose uniformity 
on the myriad of accounting and budgeting techniques that these 
districts nay employ to plan and track expenditures, the research 
teens on this 3 year project will list the ingredients that each 
district is actually allocating to each of the special education 
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programs offered. By attaching local prices to this list of 
resources, it will be possible to determine actua.l 
expenditures/costs by progras. The researchers will be concerned 
with such resource standards as class size, personnel 
allocations, and equipment levels. 

Two other studies designed to track expenditures and 
patterns of resource allocation were done using the RCM 
methodology. One such study was carried out for nonpublic 
special education schools in California. A second study was done 
to explore the reasons underlying the patterns of cost 
differences observed ecross a sasple of local districts in 
Connecticut. The Connecticut study included selected progress 
and services within the overall elementary, secondary, special 
education and bilingual programs. 

Ail of these projects use the RCM concept tc make an 
assessnent of "what is" with respect to educational program 
expenditures. Data are gathered through interviews with program 
and business professionals in local districts or school sites and 
through the examination of existing student, personnel and fiscal 
databases. No formal cossittees are organized and no questions 
regarding "what ought to be" kinds of scenarios were required. 
In short no forsal RCM process is required, and yet a good deal 
of RCM type inforsation is being gathered in a relatively short 
period of tise by simply organizing the data collection 
activities in a way compatible with the technical requirements of 
the RCM approach. 

These processes will reveal the full costs of each of the 
various educational programs, and will allow the comparison of 
these costs against other programs. Viewing the different ways 
that children with similar needs are served by different 
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districts will also provide a basis for considering the most 
efficient ways of serving children with different needs. In 
addition, this approach should initiate a discussion of the 
resource needs of students in special progress in relation to the 
needs of students in standard progress. 

One of the major issues that arose in the conduct of each cf 
these projects was the eaount of tiae that would be available on 
site to gather the varioua iteaa of data. For exaaple, in the 
Congresaionally mandated atudy of apecial education being 
conducted by DRC and AEFP, the data gathering for all but the 
very largeat diatricts was conducted by a single individual in 
approximately aeven daya on site. In the study of nonpublic 
special education schools, we allocated approximately 2 
professional per site days to gather data on a relatively limited 
aet of programs and aervlcea. in the Connecticut atudy, we also ) 
allocated 2 days for each of five diatricta to gather data on a 
selected sample of educational prograaa as well as a fairly 
coaprehenaive set of adminiatrative and support aervlcea. 

Being forced by budgetary limitations in each of these 
projects to limit the scope and time permitted for data gathering 
ceuaed us to consider alternetive atrateglea for implementing the 
RCM in different contexta. What poaaibilitiea are there for 
atreaelining the RCM proceaa for databaae development end for 
combining theae atreemlined proceaa of data gathering with a more 
efficient and better defined deciaion making proceaa? The large 
acale projects conducted in the statea were expensive both from 
the standpoint of the coat of retaining the aervlcea of 
conaultanta and from the perapectlve of the travel and time apent 
to bring in individual aembera for the varioua committee 
meetings. While a large budget can be juatified in a atudy which 
ie intended to reform the school finance system of an entire | 
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•tote, it i5 not likely that the same budget would be allocated 
to Implement a budgeting and planning tool in a local achool 
dlatrlct or for that matter to develop a planning tool for atate. 
The attractlveneaa of the RCK aa a finance, planning and/or 
budgeting tool at any level will depend upon the coat of ita 
implementation, not only in twrma of the coat of employing 
conaultanta for initial atudlea and databaae development, but 
alao in terma of the time and effort of local profeaalonala and 
the disruption of the existing ayatem of reaource allocation. It 
will be Important to uae the time of buay profeaalonala aa 
effectively aa possible. 



OUTCOME OF THE STATE LEVEL PROJECTS 

It is useful at this stage to describe briefly the outcome 
of the two major state projects directed toward the reform of the 
school finance ayatema in Illinois and Alaska. There are some 
lessons to be learned from thla account of our experience aa 
well. What actually happened to the RCH in both state* largely 
occurred well after the projects by the consultants were 
completed. The account of what happened in theae two atatea la 
baaed on converaatlona over the courae of the paat few yeara 
between the authora and the atate project directors and others 
from the two states. 

As of this writing, Illinois haa not implemented the RCH as 
the baals for their school finance ayatem in that atate. In 
fact, the planned reform in the Illinois school finance ayatem 
haa yet to occur. There are two major factora that have 
contributed to the RCK not being Implemented. First, at the time 
when the new achool finance ayatem Including the RCN waa being 
formulated and propoaed in the form of legislation, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois resigned. Thus, 
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on* of the chief political actors involved in the initiation of 

the study and who would have to support the legislation resigned 

prior to the completion of the effort. Whatever political 

momentum existed for implementation of a new school finance 

system disappeared. A new superintendent was appointed in the 

middle of this whole process and opted to give the matter 
"further study* 1 before proceeding. 

Second, it is important to recognize that the RCM is not, in 
and of itself, a distribution system. While it has 
distributional implications, the RCH is a cost model. It 
provides a basis from which a school finance system may be 
devised. Ir its purest form, the RCM might be utilized as a 
variable foundation in a standard "foundation formula. M <4> 
However, it can be utilized in a variety of ways with school 
finance formulas. The new legislation represented a 
comprehensive package of reform for the finance distribution 
formula as well as tax reform. As with any new formula, there 
were winners and losers relative to the current system. Despite 
the view that one might be a "fairer* 1 system, few districts or 
taxpayers want to give up what they currently have if it is not 
absolutely necessary. The RCM, which was but a small part of 
this package, took the political blame for economic impacts for 
which it was not even responsible. In short, the RCM was the 
only piece of the whole package that had a name attached to it, 
it was a new innovation, and hence all that was negative about 
the proposed reform seemed to become associated with the RCM. 

What has been gratifying about the intervention in Illinois 
is that the RCM has been used for some planning and analysis 
purposes by the State Department of Education. Our understanding 
la that the cost implications of some funding alternatives as 
well as of reorganization of special education cooperatives have 



bMn aiaulated using the RCM coaputer software installed as part 
of the Illinois project. Hore iaportontly, however, the concept 
of cost based funding has aeeaed to prevail in the state 
according to coaaents aade to thia effect by the Illinoia State 
Superintendent of Public Inatruction in hia addreaa to the annual 
aeeting of the Aaericen Education Finance Aaaocietion, 1986. 

During the course of the RCM project in Alaska, there 
appeared to be a nuaber of coapeting agendaa regarding the refora 
of achool finance. No clear leaderahip eaerged within the 
Alaska Departaent of Education to guide the RCM project through 
its various hurdles. The RCM coaaitteea were provided no 
guidelinea or authority to act. Our laat coaaunicationa with 
individuals in Alaska indicate that the RCM was used to develop 
cost weights for varioua claaaes of pupila and that thaae weights 
were proposed as part of the refora package for the new school 
finance aystea. 
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FOOTNOTE 

<1> The consultants refers to Jay Chaabers and Toa Parrish the 
principal partners In tha AEFP, Inc., tha fira with whoa tha 
Illinois Stata Board of Education contractad to carry out tha 
study. 

<2> Williaa T. Hartaan, "Estiaating tha Costs of Educating 
Handicapped Children: A Resource-Cost Model Approach" (Stanford 
University, Ph.D. Dissertation, 1979), p. 96. 

<3> AEFP, Inc. has sub-contracted with DRC of Washington D.C., 
to provide the conceptual outline and basic aethodology, as well 
as to assist In the lapleaentatlon of this project. 

<4> The standard "foundation formula" in school finance would . 
take the following fori: 

S(i) = F - [R x V(i)3 

where 5(1) = State aide per pupil provided to school 
district 1, 

F - the "foundation aaount" per pupil guaranteed to 

every district, 
R s the alnlaua tax rate that the local district aust 

levy to participate In the state aide prograa, and 
V(l) * the assessed value of property per pupil In 
district 1. 

Under this standard "foundation foraula," the reader should 
notice that the foundation aaount (F) la constant for all 
districts. No differences In the foundation level are 
Incorporated to take Into account differences In the costs of } 
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doing business in different parts of the state or differences in 
the composition of educational needs aaong the pupils in local 
districts. In recent years, pupil needs have been accounted for 
by increases in categorical aide and soae states have iapleaented 
cost indices to adjust state aide for differences in purchasing 
power . 

The RCM sight be incorporated into this kind of foundation 
formula by allowing the value of F to vary by district. The 
ottom line nusbers derived from an RCM type of simulation would 
reflect, the per pupil costs of serving students in each district 
given the variations in the costs of purchasing comparable 
resources and the differences in programmatic needs of pupils. 
This simulated cost could be used as the variable foundation 
amount for each district so that the foundation formula would now 
be written, 

5(i) = F(i) - [R x Vd)] . 
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CHAPTER 4 

RETHINKING IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RCM 



INTRODUCTION 

In Chapter 2, we prov.de the reader with a brief overview of 
the technical components of the RCM: the elements inv< ved in 
building the RCM database and the kinds of outcomes produced by 
the computer software. In Chapter 3, we presented an outline of 
how the decision making components of the RCM have been carried 
out in previous studies at the state, local and federal levels, 
and we discussed some of the lessons to be learned out of these 
experiences. Because the RCM represents a relatively new 
approach, all these previous studies should be viewed as part of 
a larger effort evolving toward a viable cost model for 
educational decision making. 

The purpose of the present Chapter is to describe a variety 
of scenarios for the application and implementation of the RCM 
methodology and to outline how implementation night be carried 
out to avoid some of the problems end obstacles encountered in 
our earlier studies. One important conclusion is that the 
approach to the conduct and Implementation of an RCM study will 
differ somewhat depending upon the level of application (I.e., 
federal, state and local) and the desired utilization of the 
outcomes of the project. This Chapter will walk through the 
Implementation of an RCM project by raising the questions and 
Issues that will need to be addrrssed at each stag* of the 
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project. The emphasis of this report will be on procedural 
rather then technical concern*. Technical issues related to 
database development and utilization of the computer software 
have been addressed in the report presented to the NIE for fiscal 
year 1364 entitled The RCM: A Resource Management and Program 
Budgeting Approach for State and Local Educational Agencies.** 

INITIATION OF THE PROJECT 

One of the first issues that must be addressed in beginning 
a project to apply the RCM is whether the project is to be sore 
oriented toward "WHAT IS" or "WHAT OUGHT *J BE" kinds of 
questions. The importance of establishing any kind of forsai 
decision Baking process along with the implementation of the RCM 
is almost entirely dependent upon which orientation is adopted. 
Although orientations may change through the course of a project, 
it is Important to establish an initial orientation to set the 
tone for the early stages of data collection. 

To clarify these issues a bit, let us conrider some examples 
of these twc alternative orientations. The Congresaionally 
mandated study of special education expenditures referred to in 
Chapter 3 is a classic example of a "WHAT IS" type of study. 
Similarly, the study carried out for the state of Connecticut to 
explore some of the sources of variation in the costs of 
providing educational services across the state represents 
another example of the "WHAT IV orientation. The major purpose 
of both studies is to identify what level of resources is 
presently being devotee to the provision of various types of 
educational services and to identify the various factors 
underlying the observed differences in actual expenditures acioss 
jurisdictions. Otl.er studies that might fall under this category 



would include planning or policy analysis studies of educational 
programs and costs. In these types of studies the purpose is 
often to determine the effects on current patterns of resource 
allocation of specific changes in policies (e.g., requirements 
for service provision) or exogenous factors (e.g., distribution 
of students according to special needs) . 

In any of these instances, there is no need for a formal 
decision making process per se. A single sttering committee of 
key individuals would be established to monitor data collection 
activities and procedures and to provide input on the 
specification of certain kinds of policy questions or changes 
that might be of interest. 

In the cose of a "WHAT OUGHT TO BE" orientation, tha 
implications for the development of the RCH process might be 
different. Both the Illinois and Alaska school finance reform 
projects would fall into this category of RCN projects. The 
primary ourpose of these two projects was to develop a new school 
finance distribution mechanism that was at least in part based on 
variations in the costs of providing for the differing needs of 
students served in different local jurisdictions around these 
states. If similar students across districts are to be treated 
similarly, then the state will have to establish a series of 
standards for service provision. Moreover, it may be appropriate 
to differentiate these standards according to certain criteria, 
e.g., district size and geographic location. Given the 
complexity of the educational enterprise and the diversity of 
opirion among relevant constituencies as to priorities, tiztz 
policy makers will be required to address a number of "WHAT OUGHT 
TO BE" kinds of questions in this type of application of the RCH. 
What alternative standards of service might be considered? How 
miCht these standards be altered for different classifications of 
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districts? What criteria should be used to classify districts? 
Should these standards be Imposed on the local jurisdictions or 
should they be used exclusively for the purposes of determining 
funding while allowing the local school officials to allocate 
resources? 

Similar kinds of questions sight be addressed by a local 
school district considering the utilization of the RCM as a local 
budgeting tool. The budget determination process is ultimately 
one that must address a series of "WHAT OUGHT TO BE" kinds of 
questions prior to establishing a final allocation of resources 
among competing uses . 

In the coses of "WHAT OUGHT TO BE" applications, it way seem 
more appropriate to initiate a comprehensive decision making 
structure. The purpose of this process is to solicit the input 
of qualified experts in the relevant subject matter areas as well 
as to ensure representation of the various relevant 
political constituencies. The importance of this kind of a 
participatory process is to help establish the credibility of the 
approach from a technical and political perspective. 

The foregoing distinction between the "WHAT 15" versus "WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE" studies makes the decision aboit implementation 
sound deceptively simple. The reason for this is that underlying 
almost any "WHAT IS" type of question is a "WHAT OUGHT TO BE" 
kinr* jf question. when one is evaluating the impact of a policy 
or exogenous change on patterns of resource allocation or is 
examining the patterns of variation in expenditures and resource 
allocation, it la usually for the purpose of making an assessment 
of the current system in view of alternative approaches to 
accomplishing the same goals. 
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Beyond the simplicity of thia dichotomy, however, le one of 
the problems that we encountered In the development of the 
Initial RCN database In all of our previous studies. The 
individuals participating on the various committees began the 
process of specifying service standards with no benchmarks. The 
only Information they brought to the meetings derived from their 
personnel experiences. Although there was generally 
representation from jurisdictions that exhibited some of the 
characteristics related to differences # there was no formal 
mechanism initiated for organising and sharing these alternative 
perspectives In any aystematlc way. 

For these reasons, one of the key recommendations for the 
Implementation of an RCM project that we would make In the future 
Is to begin the project by gathering data that can be used aa 
benchmarks. This means that almost any project should be 
Initiated from a "WHAT IS" perspective. Gathering data on 
current patterns of allocation and methods of service delivery 
will provide a solid foundation upon which to consider change or 
the development of new standards. If these data are 
comnrehenslve enough, they provide boundaries within which the 
standards might be established. These benchmark data provide a 
way of Increasing the efficiency of the entire process. It 
reduces the anxiety of the participants In dealing with data 
organized In an unfamiliar format because the benchmark data 
become examples of what the RCN data should look like. No longer 
are the committee members having to fill out blank worksheets for 
the specification of educational delivery systems. Committee 
members would be reacting to a set of numbers that reflect 
existing patterns of resource allocation. 

From the standpoint of those conducting such a project, it 
means laying some ground work for data collection by going into 



the field prior to the initiation of a structure for decision 
making. The Connecticut project repreeente an example of how one 
might initiate a statewide study for a school finance reform 
project. The delivery systems (resource requirements and numbers 
of pupils served per service unit) for a selected sample of 
programs and services were specified across a sample of school 
districts. These data on the delivery systems for the sample 
districts serve as the benchmark data for review by +he 
participants in the decision making process. 

In an application of the RCW to develop local budgets, one 
would conduct sufficient interviews with program and business 
professionals within the district to develop the initial RCK 
database to reflect existing patterns of resource allocation. 
This raises another issue related to the potential conflict with 
the business professionals within a jurisdiction. This process 
of initial data gathering immediately Involves the business 
professionals in the project at an early stage, something that 
was not done to the same degree early In our pilot study of 
Alameda Unified School District. This sense of involvement., 
participation and even ownership In the final product of the work 
will be Important in gaining the acceptance from the fiscal 
decision makers. 

Moreover, in this process of gathering the initial database, 
it is useful to spend sufficient time with business professionals 
in the local jurisdiction to devise ways of using as many as 
possible of the existing conventions and codes for organizing 
information. To the extent that existing program and object 
codes can be used in the development of the new database, It will 
be possible to make comparisons with the original database. This 
has three major advantages. First, the new database is to seme 
degree developed In terms that are familiar to the participants. 
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Second, this also provides a mechanism for validating information 
to the extent that validation la appropriate in comparing the new 
veraua old formats for data. One can check for errors of 
omission more easily in this case. Third, by utilizing the 
existing codes to the extent possible, comparisons of the 
alternative databases (the new and the old) should reveal aore 
clearly any advantages that the new database sight have for 
decision asking by placing eaphasls on the differences in the 
organization and presentation of the information . Perhaps the 
■ost important benefit to be gained from relying on existing 
structure is that it reduces the cost of transition to a new 
system. 

What happens if there are not sufficient resources or time 
to gather this initial benchmark database? Indeed, even when the 
purpose is to gather the initial database to reflect "WHAT IS," 
it is often helpful in conducting interviews to provide examples 
of the kind of data you are trying to gather. This issue arose 
in the conduct of the Congresslonally mandated special education 
*tudy and the Connecticut education cost study. Teams of 
researchers went into the field to gather deccrlptions of service 
delivery systems within fairly short periods of time. There 
would not be sufficient time or funds to review computerized 
budget or personnel files. All data would be gethered through 
interviews with program professionals. Questions had to be 
relatively straightforward and precise with regerd to the desired 
Itr e of data. We realized that the efficiency of the data 
gathering procedures would be enhsnced by our ability to provide 
prototypical delivery system specifications pertinent to each of 
the program areas under study* 

In response to this need, we have developed a prototype RCK 
database. Our experience in doing educational cost analysis over 
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the past few years Is that there are more similarities than 
dissimilarities in educational progress atvoss local 
jurisdictions. Since education is a labor intensive activity, 
■ajor differences in costs arise out of differences in class 
sizes, caseloads, teacher class loads, and salary levels. To a 
^•■■• r degree, the composition of students across educational 
progress also will create cost differences related to the 
variations in the administrative end support burdens associated 
with these different progress. In «rder to facilitate the data 
collection activity, we have devised a prototype set of 
educational program and service delivery systems. This database 
Includes allocations of personnel as well as nonpersonnel 
resources to a variety of prespeclfled types of educational 
programs and services. The nonpersonnel resources include dollar 
allocations to books and materials as well as lists of capital 
equipment items associated with specific educational programs and 
services (both instructional and administrative and support 
services) . 

A major advantage to the prototype database is that it 
places the user in a more reactive rather than proactive mode, 
and hence, reduces the amount of time required to gather 
information on delivery system specifications. While some might 
argue that the structure and information contained in the 
prototype database may perhaps influence responses of users 
somewhat, this is less likely to be a problem in an enterprise 
such as education where the differences in technology of 
delivery systems across local jurisdictions is not great. 
Moreover, differences in patterns of delivery system 
specifications are likely to be more related to the more visible 
data elements such as class sizes and caseloads on which new data 
are fairly easily ascertained within given areas. Minor 
differences in the lists of capital equipment within a given 
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program across jurisdictions are less likely to have much impact 
on the overall analysis given the relatively small proportion of 
the budget allocated to capital items. Chapter ??? provides a 
•ore detailed discussion of the structure and content of the 
prototype database. 



ORGANIZING THE RCH DECISION MAKING PROCESS 



Once an initial R< M database has been developed, one can 
then decide whether it is desireable to proceed to deal with the 
"WHAT OUGHT TO BE" issues. This initial database provides a 
better foundation upon which to base decisions about sore 
appropriate patterns of resource allocation. It provides a 
benchmark both in terms of the access to services as well as 
costs. It provides a basis against which one can decide whether 
alternative patterns of resource allocation are worth the cost. 
It provides a context within which cost-utility or cost-benefit 
considerations might be brought into play. 



Whatever the circumstances, however, the consideration of 
"WHAT OUGHT TO BE" kinds of issues raiae questions that by their 
nature must be addressed in a political context. The issues may 
have to be resolved by a policy making body (e.g., a atate 
legislature or a iocal school board), and the individuals or 
constituencies responsible for msking recommendstions must have 
credibility with those legislative bodies and must have faith in 
the process by which the recommendations were developed. 

Toward this end, we have developed a structure for decision 
making under the implementation of the RCH and this structure has 
been designed to encourage a diversity of participation by 
various constituencies, to provide guidance to those 
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participating in the process from the appropriate authorities and 
to bring together fiscal and programmatic interests. It is a 
process that builds on and recognizes the explicitly political 
nature of the types of decisions being made within the RCM. 

The RCM process leads policy makers through the politically 
sensitive decisions always associated with the allocation of 
public resources. It is a process for establishing standards 
regarding the programs that should be receiving state financial 
support and the levels of support deemed appropriate. These 
decisions are made in light of the projected cost data, the 
competing needs for these funds and the overall level of funding 
available. 

There is a great deal of flexibility in using the RCM 
System, and the accompanying process can be tailored to fit 
existing organizational structures and various political 
climates. A prototype of this process is outlined in Figure 2. 
The RCM process is depicted at five levels of involvement. At 
Level 1, a Policy Committee is formed. This relatively small 
group of policy makers will comprise a unique combination of 
individuals for each organization. For example, members would 
represent the school board and the administration, and might 
also come from other segments of the school and community, such 
as parents, students, and teachers. 

The primary role of the Policy Committee is to provide some 
guidance and direction to the project. It will set the tone of 
the conduct of the project. It will have to define the overall 
scope of the project and specify the lines of authority and 
responsibility for all of the retaining participants. The 
success of the project in achieving its objectives will likely 
depend upon how clearly the scope of authority and responsibility 
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ore defined by this Committee. This group will define the 
program categories to ba included in the analysis, and may use 
thie opportunity to assess the immediate needa and long-term 
pJana of the organization. 

More broadly this group may become involved in strategic 
planning aa well as in activities that define the lerger context 
into which an RCM type study might fit. The RCM computer 
software and the cost analysis that it is capable of doing should 
be viewed as a tool for analysis. However , in general , it is a 
tool that fits into a larger context of policy analysis whether 
it be used as a cost base for a state school finance s*">te* or a 
budgeting and planning tool to help local school districts 
allocate resources, close (open) schools, etc. For this reason, 
some part of the RCM decision making process must of necessity 
interface with activities associated with this larger context 
into which the cost analysis fits. The Policy Committee 
established as part of the RCM process might be a Committee with 
a much larger set of responsibilities associated with these other 
tasks. 

As an example, in the case of a state-wide school finance 
study, the Policy Committee might encompass all of the major 
studies related to the reform effort and would be responsible for 
coordinsting the results of the vsrious reform projects. The 
importance of this coordination is to ensure thst various results 
sre consistent with one snother. 
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FIGURE 4-1 
THE RCH DECISION MAKING PROCESS 
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At Level 2, the Program Category Committees (PCC's) ere 
convened. The exact organization of program* end services Into 
program categories will be particular to each organization. 
Conon program categories mlgh« Include Regular Elementary , 
Regular Secondary, Speclel Education, Vocational Education, and 
Bilingual Education. These groups should include members with 
specific program expertise end broad-based constituencies. The 
primary task of eech program category committee is to designate 
the resources that are, or should be, assigned to each of its 
educetional programs. 

In a state level school finance application of the RCfl, the 
PCC's should represent the constituent districts within the 
state. The importance of representing the constituent districts 
is two-fold. First, it ensures that th different circumstances 
that result in educational cost differences are accounted for in 
the process of developing standards of service delivery. This 
provides a mechanis* for building the technical credibility of 
the process of appropriately reflecting the needs of students in 
different parts of a state. 

Second, providing for the diverse representation of 
districts around the state helps to develop the political 
credlbil ity of the approach. It brings in the different 
geographic political Interests of the citizenry. Beyond this 
geographic representation, however, the PCC's should represent 
the various professional Interest groups Involved In education, 
e.g., administrators and teachers. Teachers associations in this 
countiy are among the most politically powerful Interest groups 
and their membership clearly has something to contribute to a 
state-wide process Involved in the consideration of service 
delivery standards. 
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In a local application of the RCH, the seme basic parameters 
for representation apply on a smaller scale. Representation of 
various communities and interest groups from within the district 
eight well be called for in the utilization of the RCH an a tool 
for local planning and budgeting where service delivery standards 
are to be established. Schools serving different communities say 
required slightly different delivery systems, and the political 
viability of a participatory approach to budgeting must include 
the most important interest groups represent educational 
professionals. In the local context, a PCC could represent a 
forum in which administrators and teachers can work together in a 
non-adversarial context where the goal is to establish 
recommendations for "appropriate" standards of service. 

It should be noted that while there may he some advantages 
in local applications to an participatory process for 
implementation of the RCH, it may be possible in smaller 
districts to accomplish a great deal without having to rganize 
an elaborate process. Even in larger districts where the goals 
of the project are less far reaching, it may not be necessary to 
devote large amounts of time to an all encompassing process for 
developing recommended standards of service at the level of the 
PCC's. Much could be accomplished with a relatively small group 
of individuals operating at a more central level with a more 
extended review occuring later on in the process (i.e., one of 
the subsequent levels described below). 

At Level 3, representatives from each PCC are selected to 
serve on the Program Review Panel (PRP) for the initial 
evaluation and standardization of the resource quantities that 
have b„en specified. This stage allows the development of a 
consistent rationale to underlie the resulting -ogram 
standards. It allows the participants to check to see if all fo 
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the PCC's used the same criteria and were operating under the 
•are Implicit cor. saints In developing the recommended service 
standards. It Is Important for the professional educators to 
develcp a cordon foundation on which to sake t»e recommendations 
on the standards of service. This committee (I.e., the PRP) Is 
the last place In the process In which the professional educators 
are likely to dominate Membership of the committee. It is 
*>:pected that they will reach some consensus of opinion regarding 
the possible trade-offs across educational programs and services 
and will develop a comprehensive justification for their 
recomnendat ions . 

In Level 4, the RCM Committee is made up of the PRP and 
representatives outside the education agency This allows a 
broader perspective through the addition of representatives from 
the agency's supporting environment. At the state level, this 
Bight Include representatives *rom the legislative and executive 
branches of government. These constituencies represent the more 
leneral concerns of government which must balance the resource 
needs of education against all oth^r public services. At Ihe 
local level, teachers, parents, students and other community 
nemberr might be included* Th*j RCM Committee might also be a 
subset of the original Policy Committee or It might ) ? the same 
committee It is at tula stage that the RCM must begin to 
interface with the other broader policy perspectives. This 
committee must decide how the information generated by the PCM 
will be used in conjunction with other information to answer <the 
ultimate policy questions being posed. 

In the last step, the proposed specifications and cost data 
derived by the RCM Committee move to the final decision making 
authority for review. At the state level this will be the State 
Board arid Legislature; at the district level it will be the local 
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School Board. The two-way arrows in the diagiam illustrate that 
the program recommendations and definitions nay be submitted to 
the final authority and resubmitted to the program levels for 
further clarification or review at the discretion of the policy 
makers involved. The various levels of review serve to keep the 
specifications in line with the overall budget limitations facing 
the organization. At each lovel, the specifications say be 
altered or referred back to an earlier committee for further 
cons. deration. 

Each level of the process for spec /ving educational 
resources is conducted such that the participants ire kept aware 
of the resource constraints facing the organization. Intra- 
program and inter-program resource trade-offs become apparent to 
the participants through the realization that educational 
resources assigned to Program A reduce the remaining pool of 
resources available to Program B. At the same time, the RCM can 
provide a framework for comparing actual funding or service 
levels to the costs of the alternatives decision makers may wish 
to consider. The RCW is a method for assessing deficiency in 
funding as well as a practical tool for allocating existing 
resources. 

At Levels 2 through 4 these negotiation processes may be 
informed by cost simulations from the RCM computer program. This 
capability is illustrated by the broken lines in Figure 4-1. It 
is important to note how the interactive nature of a computer 
p. gram adds to the power of the RCM decision making process. 
Beyond the computational functions, which would be overwhelming 
if this concept were not computerized, the speed and facility of 
this computer program allows the simulation of a variety of 
resource allocation strategies. it is the near-immediate 
feedback of the cost implications of policy alternatives that 
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allows fine-tuning and adjustment toward a balance that is 
"appropriate" in term* of what programs require and what is 
affordable. 

Whatever the design of the process, it is important to be 
aware of the significant cost in terss of huaan resources of 
organizing and Meeting the various coaalttees. For this reason, 
it is important to plan this portion of the process carefully so 
as to use time as effectively as possible. Committee meetings 
should be well organized with objeccives and any requests for 
additional information made well in advance of the meetings. 

Moreover, implementation can be made smoother if the process 
is modified sufficiently to fit the existing organizational 
structure. While the basic structure of the RCM process outlined 
in Figure 4-1 can serve as a plan for decision making, there is 
no reason to alter an exalting and smoothly functioning decision 
making process. Therefore, the RCM can be implemented by 
ensuring that the functions of the various committees outlined in 
FiqMre 4-1 and described above are Integrated into the 
rww r jnsibilities of existing organizational entitles. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing Chapter has described the circumstances in 
which an RCM process may be appropriate for decision asking in an 
organization that has decided to utlllz* the RCM methodology. It 
was concluded that "WHAT IS" kinds of Invest gationa really do 
not require a formal process, but that "WHAT OUGHT TO BE" Issues 
are likely to be best resolved through the organization of a 
formal process. One of the Implications is that a great deal of 
the initial analysis for which the RCM might be utilized can be 
accomplished under a "WHAT 15" kind of mentality in preparation 
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for the "WHAT OUGHT TO BE" Issues that usually underlie the 
Initiation of cost analysis projects. At the stage where the 
"WHAT OUGHT TO BE" Issues ere to be addressed. It would be useful 
to organize a formal decision making process. This formal 
process makes use of professional expertise in the early stages 
to develop service delivery recommendations. A process for 
providing rationales for these recommendations and in ensuring 
the consistency of various recommendations has been outlined. 
Finally, these recommendations are considered in a broader 
context including the educational professionals in combination 
with wider interest groups involved in the ultimcte policy making 
bodies* 
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CHAPTER 5 
STRATEGIC PLANNING AND THE RCW 



The concept of strategic planning in education con be 
defined as a process for providing school districts with a long 
range plan for carrying out the mission it has defined for itself 
as effectively as possible within the context of available 
resources. Accurate programaatic cost information is an 
important ingredient in such a process. The planning of 
efficient operations for the future requires comprehensive data 
gathering processes to assist in the development of appropriate 
goals and objectives and cost information to consider the most 
cost-ef'sctive of the alternative approaches to achieving them. 
Thus, an RCX data oase could ierve as an intecral part within the 
lcrger context of strategic planning processes. The purpose of 
thia chapter is to present an approach to the concept of 
strategic planning as applied to public education. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STRATEGIC PLANNING CONCEPT 

.v, school districts set goals each year or identify naicr 
arees for emphasis but few develop focused long range directions 
for the entire district or carefully weigh the costs associated 
with alternative wayn of meeting their priorities. Through such 
processes, there is a need to look at the district as a whole 
rather than as a group of individual departments or programs. 
Thet>e directions should be based on clear] y established purpose* 
or missions for the district in meeting the numerous needs of 
students, parents and the community. This process should 
involve the governing board end the top administrators in the 
district and should include input from a variety of staff ana 
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community sources. It should not endeavor to superimpose a new 
chain of management and communications for the organization. 
Rather, it aims at the more effective use of existing channels to 
provide information necessary to best meet the needs of the 
district. 

There are three major phases in the strategic planning 
process. The Mission Phase is centered around the formulation of 
mission statements for the district and includes analyses of the 
district's internal and external environment. The next phase is 
the The Three Year Plan Development Phase. The three year plan 
formulated for the district in this phase is designed to be in 
keeping with the district mission. Specific program objectives 
are listed for achieving the objectives of 4 Ms plan. The last 
phase is Monitoring and Review. In this phase the specific 
program plans are implemented, monitored and revie -d. The 
remainder of this chapter describes these three phases of 
strategic planning and concludes with a note on implementation. 
Appendix A contains an example of a Program Plan in the area of 
vocational education. 

THE MISSION 1 PHASE 

The mission phase p' the strategic planning process is 
initiated with the formulation of clear miss* on statements. 
These statements set forth the general purposes of the district 
and provide the foundation for all further planning. The next 
step in this phase is the consideration of the internal and 
external factors which affect the type of services to be offered 
and the manner in which they are delivered. Economic, 
political, technical, educational and social factors are 
considered through the development of environmental trend 
statements. Factors occurring within the district are also 
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examined through the development of communication channels with 
students, parents, and community. 

HIS5I0V STATEMENTS . Mission statements f ora a clear , 
concise description of the basic purposes of the district. They 
also provide a basis upon which to assess the appropriateness of 
specific progress and services. Current programs which strongly 
support the Mission can be fostered while those that are not 
totally consistent with the mission ce.< be redirected. 

Mission statements are usually drafted by the Board and the 
administration in a joint meeting. They are then distributed to 
staff and community for review and comment culainatmg with a 
public hearing at a regular board meeting. The aission statements 
begin with an overall mission for the district wnich is the 
district's basic philosophical statement. The specific mission 
statements then cover areas relating to students, pazants, the 
public, other agencies and the district's internal operating 
programs. 

The following is an example of an overall mission statenent 
demonstrating the general philosophical position of the district: 
"To provide the highest quality education possible within limits 
of available resources, to enable each student to realize maximum 
potential, achieve self-sufficiency, and be a responsible citizen 
in an ever-changing environment." 

More detailed mission statements are then developed for each 
of the various student and support areas: 

student need areas - standard academic 

college bound 
vocational education 
spec i a 1 educa t i on 
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educational support * 



district support - 



gifted and talented 
extra-curricular 
guidance and counseling 
testing and evaluation 
library and media 
health services 
staii development 
curriculum development 
transportation 
food service 



The mission statements should be developed in a workshop 
meeting of the Board and the administration where they reach 
consensus on each statement. This is usually best handled by an 
outside facilitator tc allow each participant to work objectively 
anc impartially toward reaching a common statement. A Board cha:^ 
or a Superintendent are educational and policy leaders anc 
usually find it difficult to lead a consensus discussion without 
bema directive or abdicating their true roles. 

The mission statements should be short phrases that are 
clear and concise and cover three major elements. The first is 
the target of the mission, who is to be served. Tu-s shoulc be 
done in specific terms so that the exact population being coverec 
is clear. An example of a target for a mission statement for 
gifted students would be, "those students who are certified 
through state criteria for gifted and district adopted criteria 
for talented." The second element is the statement of the 
services to be provided. The example for the gifted program could 
result in the following example, "provide an enriched and 
enhanced curriculum within the existing district framework." The 
final element is to include any constraints known to affect the 
delivery of the program to the target students. Continuing with 
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the gifted example the statement could include, "within the level 
of categorical funding provided by the state. 11 These statements 
then ^become the district's statement of philosophy and intent. 
They are intended to be used as a major determinant of the 
appropriateness of programs being offered. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS 

The environmental analysis component of this first strategic 
planning phaso involves the iuentif ic*.*ion of significant trends 
which will have an impact on the district's sbility to deliver 
educational programs. If long range planning is to be effective, 
consideration must be given to factors beyond the control of the 
district. To some extent, identifying environmental trends is a 
futurmg activity and will be subject to all of the imprecision 
inherent in any attempt to predict the future. But, careful 
analysis of current conditions, drawing on the insight of experts 
in appropriate fields, can produce useful sets of predictions. 
The first year of planning of this type usually does not yielc 
extensive local trends so districts tend to use many trends which 
are statewide in scope. A number of district trends can be 
identified anc will be expanded in future years. The type of 
trends shown in the following list indicate the areas that can be 
covered and can also be reflected in the individual program 
statements where appropriate. 

Federal trends * Attitude toward major programs, funding 
levels and regulations by the President 
and Administration, Office of Education 
and Congress. 

- Attitude toward categorical aid and block 
grants, and educational research. 

- Projected funding levels by major programs. 



State trends - Political attitudes toward ma;jor programs 
and funoing levels by the Governor and the 
Legislature. 

- Projected economic conditions and predicted 
funding levels by Major program. 

' Directions of Major programs as deterMined 
and directed by the state. 

- Current and projected legal and judicial 
mandates. 

- Projected directions in employer-employee 
relations and the availability of human 
resources. 

- Directions and descriptions of technology 
as applicable to education. 

District trends - Academic trends as measured by test scores. 

- Student demographic profiles. 

- Attitudes and behaviors of stuaents and 
the school climate. 

- Any major problem area being facec oy the 
district. 

Community Trends- Attitudes and support of local community. 

- Relationship with other levels of 
government. 

- Relationship with other districts, private 
schools and higher education. 

Trends are usually short statements which individually may 
not be that insightful but which can be quite helpful in guiding 
the strategic planning process when presented together in a 
systematic fashion. The state trends should be gathered from 
experts and in many cases are already available from various 
state level organizations or agencies. The local trends must be 
ascertained by district personnel. School climate can be 
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determined through a survey of the teaching and site level staff 
who indicate what they have seen as trends in such areas as: 

Students - Behavior, attitude, motivation, and relation- 
ships with peers and adults 

Parents - Involvement with their chilu and the school, 
and attitude toward the school and district 

Community - Attitude and involvement toward the school and 
the district 

The district should assign appropriate administrators to 
develop trends in demographics, relationship with other 
governmental agencies, and conditions affecting the various 
educational programs. All of the trends gathered should be 
reviewed and validated by the administrative team to ensure that 
they are realistic and should be published as trends affecting 
districts programs. 

EARKE7 ANALYSIS . Ihe market research component of the 
planning process includes a review of its ■'clients'" needs and 
priorities. For such analyses the district's clients should be 
considerec to mcluae parents, students and the community. 
District staff should also be considered as internal clients for' 
some of the districts internal administrative and support 
services. 

An internal survey is usually conducted which assesses most 
of the internal support services. This is cone through a written 
survey of management and clerical level staff which have direct 
contact and depend on specific internal services. These surveys 
may best be done by an outside agency to ensure that the results 
are objective and not self serving. The survey shoulc be 
anonymous but can identify the type of staff so that a nore 



thorough analysis can be made of the results . Typicol functional 
areae included in the internal survey include: 

Personnel services - Selection of staff 

- Affirmative action 

- Handling fringe benefits 

- Employer-employee relations 

- Contract administration 
Business Services - Budget development 

- Fiscal reporting 

- Purchase order processing 

* Payroll processing 
Maintenance and - Custodial services 
Operations - Maintenance services 

- Landscaping and grounds 

- Energy management 
Instructions^ - Curriculum development 
Support - Textbook selection 

- Staff development 

* Testing and evaluation support 

Karxet analyses can also be conducted for parents, stucents 
and the community. There are a number o; processes that car. be 
used to conduct this type of survey, but districts find chat one 
of the most efficient is a random sample telephone survey 
covering every school in the district. The type of questions have 
to selected very carefully to avoid raising expectations that 
cannot be fulfilled. The questions are usually compiled by the 
administration but it is best to have the survey ar* .ally 
constructed by outside experts to ensure clarity and 
objectivitiy. Questions should be in areas where decisions need 
to be made and input from the parents or community is needed to 
make the proper choice. Questions could include the following 
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sample topics: 



- Should the emphasis of the counseling program be on career 
counseling or personal counseling? 

* Should the transportation policy be changed to increase 
the distance walked before busing is provided in order to 
reduce costs? 

- Select from a list of choices where additional funds, such 
is lottery funds, should be spent. 

* Should extra-curricular sports continue to be supported at 
the current financial level by the district. 

THE THREE YEAR PLAN DEVELOPMENT PHA5E 

The first component of this phas* is the completion of 
program descriptions. Every major operating program in the 
district is included. Each is described in enough detail to 
ensure that district policy makers as well as the community can 
easily understand how the program operates and the ma;or 
functions performed. The description should include the number 
o± students served, the number of certificated and classified 
staff and budget allocation. RCM budget descriptions would 
be ideal for this pupose. The budget data should indicate the 
source of the revenue, whether general fund and discretionary or 
categorical and restricted, and the expenses should be divided 
between personnel and non -personnel costs. 

The program descriptions are completed by the appropriate 
program manager and should be reviewed by an administrator within 
the district to ensure accuracy and consistency. The descriptions 
should be long enough to clearly explain the program but not so 
long that they become itemized program plans or philosophical 
statements. The budget data should be provided by the district 
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fiscal office and reviewed by each program manager as part of the 
description process. 



PROGRAM PLAN. In the next step of thia phase, the mission, 
trend and market information are combined with descriptions of 
current programs to form the basis for long range program 
planning. The critical step in the planning process is the 
planning meeting where the Board and the administration actually 
set the major directions for the District and develop a long 
range plan for each progran. The major directions are set at 
this meeting and are used as each program plan is developed to 
assure that each program fits into the overall plan. Each 
program is scribed as it is envisioned to be in the next three 
years . A specific set of tasks is then developed tc be 
accomplished in the next year to advance the program towards its 
specified goals. Once the Board and th* administration have 
completed this step, the information is made available for review 
and comment by the staff , parents and community, 

THREE YEAR PLAN. On the basis of these program 
descriptions, the Board and the administration jointly develop 
overall directions for the district for the next three years. A 
list of five to ten major directions that have been agreec upon 
by consensus should evolve from this process. The following 
example of major directions for a unified district were developed 
at a three-day planning meeting of the Board and the 
administration: 

Instruction: 

- Restructure and reorganize the high school program to 

improve the efficiency and delivery of programs. 

- Rethink the course of study for general education at the 

high school level . 
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Integrate technology into the irstructional program. 
Personnel : 

- Restructure the use of personnel in order to increase their 

efficiency 

- Effect en overall reduction of personnel through increased 

efficiency, particularly in the administrative and support 
areas. 

- Heet the compensation commitments made to employees. 

Financial : 

- Pursue fiscal stability. 

- Develop a program budget and provide for program fiscal 

accountability. 

- Work to establish fiscal credibility and 1 -> increase local 

funding . 
Management : 

- Integrate technology into management and support systems. 

- Improve the maintenance and utilization of distract 

f aci litiea. 

- Build a committed workforce and increase the involvement of 

all staff n the decision making process. 

Once tne ma^or directions have been formulatec a three year 
plan is developed for each program. These plans are developed 
after fully reviewing the program mission, ths trends that will 
affect the program, any market data gathered for that program and 
the current operations and resources. Input is provided at tho 
meeting by the program manager along with any prior information 
gathered from the program staff. Overall district directions 
are used as the basis for determining if the program will have 
any specific directions that are necessary to ensure that the 
program will be moving with the total district over the next 
three years. 
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The directions set for ee :h program must then be turned into 
action plans. At the planning meeting, the Board and the 
administration identify the tasks that need to be done in the 
following year to move the program toward the identified 
directions. Primary input for these tasks will cose fiom the 
program manager, who beat knows the operation of the program, but 
there can be a<~ni-Ticant influence by the rest of the 
administration and the Board. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES. Each task for the following year will 
be described in the form of specific objectives. These will 
include a description of what is to be done, by whom, by what 
date and with whst resources. This information for each of the 
basic programs will be prior :tized to guide the final budgeting 
process. Objectives are written by the program manager or staff 
who will carry Lhem out. The objectives should be specific and 
measureable and should include all anticipated resource needs. 

The presense of an RCK program cost base and the simulation 
model could greatly assist this step of the strategic planning 
process. While many program managers will have the best 
understanding of local resource needs, they seldom have a vehicle 
for translating their needs into budget documents or budgeting 
processes in which they can actively participate. Within the 
context of strategic planning, the RCM could ijovide a more 
accurate picture of alternative programmatic resource 
requirements. Such data would allow policy makers to make better 
decisions a/d to more effectively allocate resources. 

THE MONITORING AND REVIEW PHASE 

In this phase. the completed directions, tasks, and 
objectives are integrated into an overall planning document and a 
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final review is conducted. A supplemental listing of the nrogram 
objectives, the required resources and the assessed workload on 
•ach administrator is helpful in this review. The first year ;n 
a comprehensive planning process can result in a set of tasks 
which say be too optimistic and can significant 1 v overload 
administrative and program staff. Therefore this listing of 
resource requirements and workload assessments should serve as a 
check to ensure that both fiscal and personnel resources are 
realistically available. 

All program tasks may not be possible within the available 
resources so priorities will have to be established. This 
process is much easier now that each program has been reviewed 
and directions have been established. In this context, a clearer 
assessment can be made of the impact of reduced resources. 
Priorities should be set in terms of which programs should 
receive additional resources. Priorities should also be set for 
each task, particularly those which require additional resources, 
within each program. This process will allow a final plan to be 
adopted that is realistic within the overall district budget. 

The plan can be monitored through a chronol cal task list 
that identifies the tasks to be accomplished by program and by 
date. This allows administrators to regulerly review the status 
of each program plan and to take corrective action where 
necessary . 

There should also be a mid-year review to describe the 
status of each task. ?robl< ^ mr«as should be identified and 
recommendations msde for modif icatior* or deletion of ta.-ks to 
ensure that the plan stays within the resources available and can 
be accomplished on time. There is s tendency for people who are 
behind schedule to lose incentive or give up rsther than to 
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reassess and realign so that the schedule con be net. 
IMPLEMENTING STRATEGIC PLANNING 

The implementation of a comprehensive planning process is an 
incremental process that will require a number of years before it 
is fully implemented and operating efficiently. The most critical 
element is the commitment of the district superintendent. The 
Board must be willing to participate and should believe that a 
planned approach to the future will assist them in the.r policy 
and decision making role. But, it is the superintendent that must 
coordinate the planning process, provide incentives for the staff 
by indicating that the results of the plan will be used and 
direct the implementation of the plan. Care should be taken to 
not overload the management staff but at the same time it should 
be indicated that planning is a normal part of every manager's 
job. 

The first year of planning is one where every program is 
reviewed and initial directions are set. This is where programs 
are identified that should change direction or be modified. The 
plan should identify additional information needed and the 
development of alternatives so that in the second planning cycle, 
actual program changes can be determined and directed. Program 
changes can be made during any planning ye*r but major 
modifications usually take more than one year. 

Histc-iceily most educational organizations hove focused the 
vast majority of their energies on solving aay-to-day problems. 
Little time has been reserved for short term planning and almost 
no time to the development of carefully considered long term 
planning systems. The planning functions that do exist are most 
often focused on the development of program based budgets or are 
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limited to programs in a categorical fashion. School districts 
seldom reserve time or resources for the More comprehensive 
considers ion of where they sre going and how they si^ht best 
utilize existing resources to arrive there. Strsteglc plsnning 
processes snd RCM cost dats sre two important elements to 
improving efficiency in resource utilization. Just as the best 
lsid plsns sre not likely to be reelized without sccurate cost 
information, better cost dsta alone will not assist the district 
without s well conceived plan for using them. 
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CHAPTER 6 
TKE PROTOTYPE RCH DATABASE 



INTRODUCTION 

A critical factor in increasing the efficiency of 
implementing the RCH is to reduce its labor intensity. Much of 
the required personnel tine cones in the form of the committee 
work described in Chapter 3. In applications where educational 
standards are being developed or wheie organizations are 
evaluating present practice, relatively lengthy deliberations are 
undoubtedly qui e appropriate and are an important element of 
ensuring well considered results. In simpler expenditure studies 
there may not even be a process component. Regardless pf the 
eventual process, however, an important element in reducin. \e 
labor intensity involved with the analysis component of his 
approach is the acceleration of the construction of the mitral 
data base. 



For this reason, m employing the "ingredients" method to 
educational cost analyses, there are important advantages to be 
gamed by starting with a prior model of the expected 
ingredients. Wniie the high level of detail of such an approach 
affords considerable advantages, throe data requirements can 
also represent formidable obstacles te timely completion of the 
analyses at reasonable levels of cost. Through the application 
of the RCN in a variety of educational settings, we have observed 
that much of this detail can be generalized. Thus, in trying to 
make this cost analysis tool itself more cost-effective, we have 
developed models of classrooms, schools and school districts. 
These models include personnel and r snpersonnel resources. 
Aithou&h it is not contended that these models can or should be 
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generalized to the nation, it has been our intention to derive 
reasonable estimates of the resources that night be found in 
alternative educational program and service settings. 

The major idea underlying the development of this prototype 
data base is that by entering a project with a complete set of 
prior specifications the researchers could simply alter then to 
reflect local variations rather than repeatedly engage in the 
tine consuming and labor intensive process of modeling every new 
educational setting ingredient by ingredient. You will not be 
surprised to find, for example, that a high school chemistry lab 
in Hartford looks much like its counterpart in Seattle. While 
the job of organizing and listing all of these ingredients, to 
include quantit"»s, years of life, and replacement values of 
equipment is formidible, once this has been done, much on this 
list will be applicable to chemistry classes everywhere. The 
nsa}or factors that will affect the relative costs of th'>ss two 
labs are class size and the percent teacher allocation to the 
c'ass. Thus, in utilizing the prototype, these two features 
would clearly need to be altered to reflect local policies. The 
rest of the prototypical specification, e.g. quantities and 
prices of particular equipment items, could be reviewed and 
edited lo the extent appropriate for a given application. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present four products from 
the 7CH Prototype Database. These range from veiy aggregative 
equipment and construction cost factors chat allow relatively 
rough estimates of these costs and that can be derived with 
minimal levels of data and effort to highly detailed prototypes 
of the personnel and nonpersonnel resources that could be 
associated with various instructional and administrative programs 
and services. This chapter will describe the development of 
these products as well as the products themselves. It will 
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conclude with a discussion of possible uses of these products anc 
proposed areas for further development. 

EQUIPMENT COST ESTIMATION IN PRIOR RCM STUDIES 

In attempting to develop detailed cost descriptions of 
educational programs and services, the most cumbersome component 
is the listing and pricing of equipment. Although our equipment 
inventory data a>* • gest that annualized equipment coats only 
constitute approximately 2* of overall educational expenditures, 
the overall investment in equipment for education is not trivial 
and can be an important component in distinguishing between the 
alternative costs of programs. Thus, despite its relatively 
small share of the budget, deletion or distortion of equipment 
costs can significantly affect differences in educational program 
cost estimates. 

This problem is magnified by the fact there is no good 
substitute for listing and costing individual equipment items. 
An examination of prior years' expenditures on equipment, for 
exa*p_e, does not provide good indications of the equipment cost 
of a program or service. This is the most common procedure used 
by ••accounting-type" approaches to educational cost estimation. 
As accounting records seldom associate equipment items to 
individual programs or amortize the costs of tht ..e items over 
their actual expected lives, estimates of equipment costs based 
on such records will only reflect what has been spent recently 
and will not be recorded at the program level. If the district 
has just engaged in a large buying cycle, current equipment 
expenaiturea may significantly overstate actual equipment costs 
and if they have been deferring these costs no equipment 
expenditure* may be shown, even in areas where actual equipment 
costs are high. 
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In prior applications of the RCH we have dealt with this 
problem In several different ways. In the state-level studies of 
Illinois and Alaska , the expectation was that each of the program 
specification committees would produce detailed eq, ipment lists 
and prices fox each of the prog* a* models specified. In neither 
study were the required equipment lists developed systematically 
or with consistency. 

While eacn committee made some attempt to resolve these 
issues* the teciousness and level of dstail required in listing 
qipment quantities and prices generally caused most of the 
committees to cefer the fall completion of this task. The 
efforts of these educational practitioners, who were already 
volunteering time ^ror. lusv schedules, was best spent or. the 
arduous tasks of deriving agreement on "appropriate" lists of 
education programs for each state and assigning class size levels 
of personnel resources and dollar amounts for supplies arc 
materials, travel and purchased services. Having finally 
reacned agreement in these difficult areas, there was selccr any 
time or energy left to specify equipment requirements. 

Listing the equipment quantities and prices for an 
elementary classroom, for example, requires subjective 
determinations regarding reasonable quantities and the research 
of current prices. A comparable listing for a chemistry lab is 
more dlfficu t and the 30b becomes extremely complex when 
attempting to develop generalized lists of equipment needs for a 
district business office, transportation barn or warehouse. 
Thus, the equipment cost data for these two state studies were of 
varying quaMty at +he Instructional levels and were weak at the 
administrative and support levels. In a few Instances, however, 
research staff were allocatea for this purpose and highly 
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detailed ecmipmeni listings were produced. The vocational 
program equipment listings for Alaska, for example, were 
developed by personnel from the State Department of Education in 
that State and are the basis for some of the vocational program 
specifications in the RCM Prototype. 

The studies in Illinois and Alaska lasted twelve and 
eighteen months respectively. More recent studies conducted for 
the federal government across eighteen states and studies in 
California and Connecticut have been on a such tighter timeline. 
The nature of these studies made it necessary to construct the 
databases in these districts quickly. The objective of the 
federal study is to determine expenditures on individual specia* 
education programs and at the same time to gather data on 
expenditures in all other programs and administrative services in 
60 sample districts. Because special education was to be 
modelled in detsii, prior listings of possible equipment items 
were preprinted for each program as a basis for assisting the 
participants to specify programmatic equipment needs. All of the 
other instructional and administrative services <n the district 
beyond special education were specified in a much more 
aggregative fashion. As there was no time to specify detailec 
listings of equipment in those areas and as program by program 
cost information was not required outside of special education, 
equipment cost factors were developed for use in this project. 
These factors have been further refined and represent one of the 
RCM Prototype products to be described later in this chapter. 

PROTOTYPE DEVELOPMENT 

Through our efforts to develop these equipment cost 
standards we came into cont&ct with American Appraisal 
Associates, Inc., (AAA) AAA is a valuation corsulting firm 
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specializing in tangible and intangible property and replacement 
cost informa on services based In Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This 
very large consulting firm reports on over $100 billion in assets 
annually and serves public agencies as well as private 
businesses. Many of the public school districts of the nation 
are clients of AAA. A major service that AAA provides school 
districts is a computerized inventory of all school district 
equipment. 

The initial step in obtaining this inventory data base is a 
physical inventory by AAA appraisers of all equipment beyond a 
certain specified value. During this process, these appraisers 
either record the original purchase price of the item or esti,..wte 
it on the basis of stadardized appraisal methods. A "useful 
life" figure is also assigned to each item and the "new 
replacement cost" (NRC) is calculated through the application of 
a set of trend factors developed by AAA. This inventory is 
updated through periodic future visits to the district or through 
the submission of annual listings of new equipment purchased by 
the district. Also, the inventory file for a district car be 
entirely updatec to produce an estimate of replacement costs at 
any point in ture using "trending factors." a product AAA has 
developed for this purpose. 

To derive estimates of equipment costs for the federal 
study, full Inventory data bases were acquired from AAA for four 
California school districts. This analysis was limited to four 
districts due to the cost of procuring these data from AAA and 
the cost of processing the large equipment data base maintained 
for each district (the data set for the largest district 
contained over 46,000 records). It was also believed that the 
highly detailed data base obtained from these four districts 
woulc be sufficient to derive the equipment coat factors. These 
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factors will be described in more detail in this chapter. AAA is 
also the source of the construction cost data to be presented. 



Subsequent development of the AAA data also provided the 
primary basia for the detailed equipment prototypes to be 
presented in this chapter. These highly detailed school district 
inventories contained location, current replacement price and 
estimated years of life data. Unfortunately, although these data 
contained all of the elements needed to construe* a prototypical 
equipment listing by location, because these data bases were 
constructed for other purposes they often did not conform to our 
needs. For example, the location for many of the iters was 
listed as "throughout the building" and many of the prices were 
inconsistent anc occasionnallv highly irregular, e.c. a work 
table pneec at $45,000. Thus, although the AAA data provided an 
important beginning to this work, much reorganization, eleirma, 
coding anc refinement was required. In addition, the AAA data 
were net sufficient in such specialized areas as special 
education, vocational, bilingual and compensatory programs. Data 
for the completion f the prototypes in these areas ca*e rror 
data gathered through our various other "ingredients apprcac.V 
studies . 

It is important tc note that t^e prototype product* tc re 
presented in this chapter clearly have limitations. No 
contention is made that they can be generalized to the nation or 
that they are in any way reflective of exemplary practice. They 
are intended to provide reasonable estimates of the equipment 
configurations that might be found in alternative educational 
settings as a basis for estimating their costs. Th*/ are 
designed to be reviewed and to be modified to reflect individual 
circumstances to the extent that this is possible or reasonable 
for individual applications. It is also hoped that througr; use 
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and over time these specifications will increasingly provide 
reflections of reasonable or recommended practice and will lead 
to a better understanding of how the school districts of the 
nation allocate personnel and ronpersonnel resources to 
accomplish their educational mission* Hopefully, such a database 
could ultimately also allow individual districts to compare local 
practices with national norms as the basis for evaluating current 
resource allocation patterns. 

RCM PROTOTYPE PRODUCTS 

EQUIPMENT COST FACTORS. Detoiled equipment listings will 
not be appropriate for all educational cost studies. In some 
cases, rec-onable, efficient, low cost bases for determining 
annualized costs for equipment are needed. As discussed, basing 
this estimate on prior expenditures in this area will ofien 
grossly over or under estimate these costs. Although equipment 
costs are estimated to only represent 2* of the overall costs of 
education, a reasonable basis for estimating these costs by 
program anc administrative function is requirea that will not 
distort the overall cost analysis product. 

Ir. the federal special education study, for example, a full- 
fiedgec research effort to measure actual capital and equipment 
costs across sixty school districts would have required a level 
of effort and expense which would have greatly exceeded the 
importance of these data in the context of the study. Thus, it 
was necessary to place distinct J imitations on the scope of this 
effort. It was for this project that equipment cost factors were 
first developed. 

The basic concept behind such factors is that relatively 
standard configurations of equipment are found in school 



districts and that the amount of this equipment will be directly 
related to the total square footage of the district. If we can 
derive rearonable estimates of the annualized cost of equipment 
per square foot and how this amount will change with district 
size, we have a simple, straightforward way for estimating 
annualized equipment costs. 

In developing these factors we first considered the 
importance of district location and size, two elements generally 
thought to be important in measuring variations in equipment 
costs. In considering locationai factors, prior education cost 
studi es conducted by this research team have revealed relatively* 
little regional variation in equipment costs. Also, when asked 
about a cross-sectional lrdex, to adjust for such regional price 
variations, AAA indicated that they did not have such an index 
because in their opinion and experience, these variations were 
not significant. 

Thus, it was decided to forego attempts to capture rec;cr,*l 
variation, which would have required a much more extensive 
collection of districts, m an attempt to concentrate on the 
impect of district size on such variations. For thi3 reason, we 
atterptec to held regional differences constant by obtaining f cur 
districts fro*, the sane county of the same state. Otner 
selection criteria were t.ie same dollar cut-off ~or items to be 
.included in the inventory, which turned out to be all items over 
$200 in value, and the inclusion of all grade levels K-12. The 
four districts selected are all unified school districts in Los 
Angeles County, California, with enrollments of 2, 10, 20, and 30 
thousand students. It was believed that most of the economies 
and diseconomies of scale would be captured within this size 
range. 
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To give some indication of the level of detail founc or, 
these files, there were more than 88,000 individual furnishing 
and equipment items from the four inventory files. The prices 
for each of these items were "trended up" to reflect June 1985 
prices. 

Annualized equipment costs were determined for each of the 
AAA districts by school level and for overall district 
administration. First, the current replacement prices for all 
of the equipment items found on these three files were divided by 
the number of years of "useful life" estimated for each iter by 
AAA. These "useful life" data are contained on each equipment 
record. All of these annualized prices were then aggregated to 
the individual school type and overall administration levels 
listed above. 

Table 8-1 shows the annualized administrative equipment 
costs by square foot of administrative space in each of the four 
AAA districts. Colurr. 1 is the approximate enrollment :r. earh of 
these four districts and Column 2 shows the total annualized 
administrative equipment cost to the district. <1> This cost 
figure was derived by taking the "new replacement cost" (K 5 *?) of 
each equipment iter listed in each building designated as r.cusir.g 
e central district acmnistrative function. <2> For exemple, the 
total annualized cost of equipment in all of the central 
administrative buildings for District 1 is $10,728. Column (4) 
shows the total square footage of floor apace in these same 
administrative buildings in District 1. Column (5) is the 
quotient of Column <3) divided by Column (4). Thus, in District 
1, the average annualized cost of administrative equipment per 
square foot of administrative space is $1.1525. 



TABLE 6-1 

ANNUALIZED ADMINISTRATIVE EQUIPMENT COSTS 
BY SQUARE FOOT OF ADMINISTRATIVE SPACE 
IN DISTRICTS AT FOUR SIZE POINTS: 



APPROXIMATE TOTAL ANNUALIZED TOTAL ADMIN. 
ENROLLMENT EQUIPMENT COSTS SQUARE FEET 
<1> <2> (3) (4) 



AVERAGE COST 
PER SC. FT. 

(5) 



DISTRICT 1 2,000 S 10,728 

DISTRICT 2 10.0C0 s 51,054 

DISTRICT 3 20,000 S118,478 

DISTRICT 4 30,000 s 92,687 



9,308 
46,793 
129,807 
145,677 



SI. 15250 
$1 .09106 
S .91272 
$ .63625 



The overage cost data \n Column C5> reflect the expected 
econones of scale. As district size increases the average cost 
cf administrative equipment decreases. In examining the ccst 
indicators shown in this column, however, the limitations of 
these data must be kept in mind. As these four estimates are 
drawn from four individual observations, any irregularities 
observed in this curve are not surprising. A smooth curve would 
not be expected from a sample limited to four sites. 



For the purposes of the federal special education study it 
was assumed that the full lipact of scale was realized at the 
upper and lower size boundaries of these four districts. Thus, 
an aduinistrative cost per square foot of $.63 has been assigned 
to all districts at or above 30,000 enrollment and *1 5 to *11 
districts at or below 2,000 students. All districts with 
enrollments falling between these two enrollient boundaries have 
been assigned a cost of equipment that Is based on the «*stiiate 3 
shown above. Thus, a district with an enrolment of 25,000 
students has beor. assigned an estimated equipment cost of .77449, 
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which i& midway between the cost estimates shown for districts 
with 20,000 and 30 r 000 students. 



Table 6-2 shows how these district administrative cost 
factors were applied to the sample districts in the Connecticut 
study. 



TABLE 6~2 

ANNUALIZED DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION EQUIPMENT COSTS 
PER SQUARE FOOT ASSIGNED TO FIVE CONNECTICUT DISTRICTS 



3 
4 



ENROLLMENT 

:?,i76 

4,2?S 
2,527 
23,626 



# OF se FT 
30,900 
22,000 
5,600 
30,000 
16,875 



C05T/5G FT 
SI. 034 

s: .136 

SI. 149 
S .812 
SI. 127 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
EQUIPMENT COSTS 

S31,951 

S24 , 992 

S 6,434 

S24 , 360 

s:9,o:e 



At the school level, it was not possible to distinguish 
between the equipment items used in conjunction with 
acpmistretior. as opposed to instructional equipment. Thus, all 
o* the ecuiprent found in each type of school are included in the 
cost estimates shown in Table 6-3. For this reason, no scale 
effect could be isolated within the three school types. While 
school adminstrat lve equipment costs per square foot of 
administrative space could be expected to decrease as school size 
increases, this relationship would not be expected to hold for 
instructional space. For this reason, data from the schools 
within each school type across all four districts were averaged 
together to derive the largest data base possible for 
distinguishing costs among thes3 three types of schools. 



TABLE 6-3 

ANNUALIZED SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT COSTS BY SQUARE FOOT OF SCHOOL SPACE 
IN THREE SCHOOL TYPES 

TYPE NUMBER OF TOTAL ANNUALIZED TOTAL SCHOOL AVERAGE COST 

5CH00L5 EQUIPMENT COSTS SQUARE FEET PER SQ. FT. 
<1> <2> (3) (4) (5) 

ELEMENTARY 43 S 346,708 1,912,534 S 0.181282 

JUNIOR HIGH 13 S 523,890 1,107,605 s 0.472994 

SEKIOR HIGH 8 $ 657,908 1,535,571 $ 0.428445 

The columns shown in Table 6-3 and the method usee to derive 
the annualized square foot cost of equipment are comparable to 
those describee for Table 6-2, above. Column (2) shows the 
number of schools reflected in each of the three school types 
shown below. As shown in Column (5), there is a pronounced 
distinction in equipment costs per square foot between elementary 
schools and the other two school types. The smaller distinction 
between the Junior end Senior High School categories is soirewhat 
counterintuitive, w:th the Junior High category exhibiting 
somewhat higher costs, but is also relatively negligible. 

For some studies, the substitution of all detailed equipment 
cost analyses by these cost factors would be the most cost- 
effective manner for dealing with the equipment cost question. 
For other studies, where precision is most important at the 
program level, it might be preferable to mix the use of detailed 
specifications for instructional programs and services with cost 
factors at the administrative levels. In cost investigations 
where high levels of detail and precision are important 
throughout it rr.ay be most appropriate to begin the data gatherinc 
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with sets of prespecif led, highly detailed instructional and 
administrative prototypes. 



THE EQUIPMENT PROTOTYPES. The equipment prototype is 
organized around a concept that we refer to as "equipment 
location modules." Such a module refers to a location that say 
be one or sore rooms but which is centered around a particular 
focus or function of a school or district administrative function 
or service. Each sodule has a location code. The current 
prototype outline divides the district into four major types of 
locations: district office, elsentary, junior high and high 
school. Each of these locations is then divided by division, 
function and subfunction. As an example, the list of elementary 
school equipment location modules is shown in Table 6-4. Note 
that Table 6-4 is also an outline of the elementary school 
location module coding structure. Actual equipment modules are 
only specified at the functional and/or subf unctional levels, as 
designated by asterisks. 



Two sample modules are shown in Table 6-5 from the 
Elementary School Prototype. The first ie an administrative 
location, the central office, and the second is a model of a 
regular, self-contained classroom, grade?, 1-6. The first column 
for each indicates the location code which conforms to the 
outline shown in Table 6-4. 



The item code allows each item to be matched with the Master 
Price List. This insures uniformity of pricing throughout the 
prototype and is also the central file for years of life and price 
data. There are several advantages to separating the Master 
Price List for the equipment modules. The review of these 
modules, for example, might best be done by a teacher or program 



TABLE 6-4 
AN OUTLINE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT LOCATION MODULE CODING STRUCTURE 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT 

1. ADMINISTRATION 

10. PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE • 
20. CENTRAL OFFICE • 
30. TEACHERS LOUNGE • 
40. AV/EOUIPHENT ROOM • 
50. AUDITORIUM • 

2. SUPPORT SERVICES 
10. COUNSELING • 

20. HEALTH SERVICES • 
30. PSYCHOLOGIST • 

3. LIBRARY SERVICES • 

4. FOOD SERVICES • 

5. MAINTENANCE AN? OPERATIONS • 

7. SECURITY/SUPERVISORY SERVICES • 
COURSES 

1 . ACADEMIC 

10. KINDERGARTEN • 

20. CLASSROOM GRADES 1-6 • 

2. SUPPLEMENTAL 
10. ART «■ 

20. INSTRUMENTAL f'CSZC * 

20. VOCAL MUSIC ♦ 

50. PHYSICAL EDUCATION » 

3. BILINGUAL 

2C. SELF-CONTAINED CLASS • 

5C. RESOURCE PULL-OUT PROGRAM • 

4. SPECIAL ED 

10. PRESCHOOL /INFANT • 

20. SELF-CONTAINED CLASS 

21. COMMUNICATIVELY HANDICAPPED SELF-CONTAINE 
24. DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING SELF-CONTAINED • 
27. LEARNING HANDICAPPED SELF-CONTAINED • 

30. ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED SELF-CONTAINED 

"3. PROFOUNDLY HANDICAPPED SELF-CONTAINED » 

36. SEVERELY HANDICAPPED SELF-CONTAINED • 

39. VISUALLY HANDICAPPED SELF-CONTAINED • 

50. RESOURCE ROOM • 

70. RELATED SERVICES • 

72. ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION • 

74. AUDIOLCGY • 

7€. 3RAILLIST • 

78. OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY • 

82. ORIENTATION AND MOBILITY • 

84. PHYSICAL THERAPY • 

SS. SPEECH » 

88. SPEECH FOR HARD OF HEARING • 

90. VISUALLY HANDICAPPED RELATED SERVICE • 



TABLE 6.5 

EXAMPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROTOTYPE EQUIPMENT LOCATION MODULES 



LOCATION-CENTRAL OFICE 



LOCATION 


ITEM 


ITEM NAME 


QUANTITY 


PRICE 


YEARS 


ANNUALIZED 


CODE 


CODE 










COST 


EA126 


1200490 


CHAIR SIDE 


4 


838.88 


15 


$18. 13 


EAlSt 


1809000 


CHAIR STENO 


4 


$194.88 


15 


$51.73 


EA126 


1286518 


CHAIR STUDENT SMALL 


6 


818.88 


12 


$5.00 


EA126 


1281840 


CHAIR TEACHER 


2 


828.88 


15 


$3.73 


EA128 


timet 


COFFEE MAKER COMPLETE 


1 


849.88 


15 


$3.27 


EA126 


0480316 


COPIER 


1 


8593.88 


15 


$39.53 


EA126 




COPY MACHINE COMPLETE 


2 


82.885.88 


15 


$267.33 


EA128 


1280670 


CUTTER PAPER 15" 


1 


858.88 


18 


$5.08 


EA128 


1888768 


DESK STUDENT 


6 


$34.88 


12 


$17.00 


EA128 


1888788 


DESK TEACHER 


2 


$195.88 


28 


$19.58 


EA128 


1288798 


DESK TYPEWRITER 


1 


$396.88 


15 


$26.48 




8488418 


DUPLICATOR W/CABINET 


1 


8681.88 


i5 


$45.48 


EA120 


1280898 


F ItE LTR 2 MR 


4 


$113.88 


28 


$22.68 


EA120 


1288988 


FILE LTR 4 DK>i 


2 


$178.88 


28 


$17.08 




8488522 


MIME06RAPH 


2 


$1,325.88 


15 


$176.67 


EA12f 


8188588 


REFRIGERATOR 2CU FT 


1 


$177.88 


15 


$11.68 


Eai2e 


1281278 


SAFE FL0O1 


1 


$646*06 


15 


$43.28 


EA128 


1281358 


SOFA 


1 


$429.88 


15 


$26.68 




1281638 


TABLE OTICE 


2 


$137.88 


20 


$13.78 



LOCATION 



$687.68 



LOCATION 
CODE 



ITET 
CODE 



IOCATION=CLASSROOM 6RADES 1-6 

ITEM NAffi QUANTITY PRICE YEARS 



ANNUALIZED 
COST 



EC12* 


1280198 


BOOKCASE 2-4 SHELVES 


2 


$152.88 


15 


$20.27 


EC128 


0300120 


BOOHS REFERENCE 


30 


$57.88 


5 


$342.08 


EC128 


0280318 


CASSETTE RECORDER FOR TRS 


2 


$1,991.80 


18 


$398.28 


EC128 


1288616 


CHAIR STUDENT SMALL 


30 


$10.00 


12 


$25.88 


EC120 


1280540 


CHAIR TEAOCR 


1 


$26.88 


15 


$1.67 


EC120 


1200678 


CUTTER PAPER 15' 


1 


$58.08 


10 


$5.88 


EC120 


1280768 


DESK STUDENT 


30 


$34.80 


12 


$85.88 


EC120 


1288760 


DESK TEACHER 


1 


$195.88 


20 


$9.75 


EC120 


1280678 


Fl!i CABINET 


2 


$185.88 


20 


$16.58 


EC120 


1280948 


FLAG SET W/STANDS 


1 


$118.88 


10 


$11.88 


EC120 


1280978 


6LOBE 16' 


1 


$67.80 


10 




EC120 


1281878 


NAP NORTH AMERICA 


3 


$110.00 


IS 


$22.88 


EC120 


8280948 


RECORD PLAYER 


1 


$135.00 


15 


$9.88 


EC120 


1201308 


SCREEN PROJECTOR WALL 


1 


$65.88 


10 


$6.58 


EC128 


1201468 


TABLE CLASSROOM SMALL 


1 


$145.00 


15 


$9.67 


EC128 


0300320 


TEXTBOOKS HARD COVER 


150 


$10.00 


5 


$360* 00 


EC128 


0380325 


^XTBOOKS PAPERBACK 


68 


$5.00 


5 


$60* 00 




LOCATION 










$1,331.25 
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administrator. While they will be knowledgable about quantities, 
they would probably not be the best source of review for prices. 
Thus, the Master Price List could be reviewed separately by the 
purchasing department . Through the addition and deletion of lies 
codes and the editing of quantities, the price and life 
information on these modules can automatically be updated through 
merging with the Master Price List, AAA also develops inflation 
factors that can be applied directly to the Master Price Li3t. 
Part of this list Is shown in Table 6*6. 

The price column lists the replacement prices for each of 
these items as recorded or assessed by AAA. Although the initial 
prices on these items reflected different points in time, all of 
the prices shown have been "trended up" by AAA to reflect current 
prices as of June, 1985. The "YEARS" column reflect expected 
years of life as determined by AAA. The annualized cost column 
reflects the quantity of each item multiplied by its price and 
divided by its expected years of life. At the bottom of each 
module, a total annualized cost is shown that is the ?uir. of the 
annualized cost column for that location. Thus, the annualized 
equipment cost estimates for the central office and elementary 
classroom are $807.60 and $1,331.25 respectively. These amounts 
or the corresponding cost figures that would coire from 
specifications that hac been edited to reflect actual district 
practice would be placed directly into the respective 
adminstrative and program configurations. These will be 
described under the next heading in this chapter, the Personnel 
and Nonpersonnei Prototype Configurations. 

Table 6-6 is a sample listing of the Master Price List. 
This table shows the structure and level of detail for this list. 
Currently, approximately 1,250 items are included in fourteen 
equipment classes. The first two digits of tne item codes refer 
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TABLE 6-6 



THE 14 E5UIPMENT CATEGORIES AND SAMPLES OF E8UIPKENT ! I5TINGS 
FROM THE MASTER PRICE LIST 



ITEHCODE ITER NAME YEARS PRICE 

1. APPLIANCES: 

100190 COOLER MILK 24 CASE 12 890 

100210 DEEP FRYER TWIN BASKET 12 633 

2. AUDIO VISUAL: 

200130 ANSWERING MACHINE 15 363 

200140 AUDIO/VIDEO ADAPTER KIT 15 124 

3. BOOKS: 

300130 DICTIONARY CLASSROOM 10 13 

300160 FILKSTRIPS 20 9 

4. BUSINESS MACHINES: 

400330 COPY MACHINE 15 4721 

400440 FOLDER AUTOMATIC 15 80S 

5. LAB EQUIPMENT! 

500810 FUME HCCl; POST 10 752 

5008"': f-'ELIVX NET" OAf LASE^ 10 526 

6. GROUNDS : 

600150 HEDGE SHEARS ELECT?:-: 15 11? 

€.00iec PLANKTON NET *10 MESH 10 204 

7. MACHINES AND TCC_S: 

701710 PRESS DRILL BENCH 14" 15 1123 

701 7SC PUNCH TURPE" W/STAND 5 2690 

8. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 

A00300 FRENCH HORN 15 67 0 

800380 PIANO SCHOOL 25 2000 

9. PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

901210 MAT GYM FOLDING 12X3' 12 153 

901290 RACUET3ALL RA3UETS 5 17 

10. STAGE AND AUDITORIUM: 

1000120 RISERS 3AND AND CHORAL 15 489 

1000130 SPOTLIGHT AND COLOR BAR 10 2590 

11. SPECIAL EDUCATION: 

1100550 MATRIX COMMUNICATOR 10 1200 

1100980 WHEELCHAIR ELECTRIC 10 3500 

12. STANDARD FURNITURE: 

1201450 STOOL STEP METAL 12 33 

1201620 TABLE STUDENT SMALL 15 46 

13. UNIFORMS: 

1300200 UNIFORMS VOLLEYBALL GIRL LOT 10 3069 

1300130 UNIFORMS FOOTBALL PRACTICE LOT 5 13731 

14. VEHICLES: 

140035C TRA:lE~ 12 475C 

1400410 TRUCK PICK-UP 15 7036 
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TABLE 6-7 

SAMPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENTS 
FROM THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND NONPERSONNEL PROTOTYPE 



A. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT 



ERIC 



ENROLLMENT 


350 


500 


650 


SQUARE FEET 


35,000 


50,000 


65,000 


1. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 






PRINCIPAL, ELEM 


1 


1 


i 

X 


PRINCIPAL, ASST. ELEM 






1 


ADMINISTRATIVE INTERN 






SECRETARY 12 MO 


1 


1 


1 


SECRETARY 10 MO 




.5 


1 


PURCHASED SERVICES 


$350 


$500 


$650 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


$350 


$500 


$650 


UTILITIES 


$52,500 


$75,000 


$97,500 


EA110 PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE 


$224 


$224 


$224 


EA120 CENTRAL OFFICE 


$807 


$807 


$807 


EA130 TEACHERS LOUNGE 


$227 


$227 


S227 


EA140 AV/ECUIPMEV? ROOM 


$1,841 


$1,841 


$1,841 


EA150 AUDITORIUM 


51,100 


$1,100 


$1,100 


2. SUPPORT SERVICES 








SCHOOL NURSE 


.5 


i 


i 


COUNSELOR 






.5 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


.25 


.5 


.75 


PURCHASED SERVICES 


$200 


$300 




SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


$200 


5300 


$400 


EA210 COUNSELOR 






$ 30 


EA22C HEALTH SERVICES 


$ 90 


$179 


$179 


EA23C PSYCHOLOGIST 


5 15 


$ 30 


$ 60 


3. LIBRARY SEW 1 CIS 








LIBRARIAN 








MEDIA SPECIALIST 




1 




LIBRARY C.-ERK 


1 






PURCHASED SERVICES 


$500 


S750 


$1000 


^TTDDT TP^ AklH KiTCDT 41 C 

jUKKLitD nnU nATfcniALb 


$500 


$750 


$1000 


EA300 LIBRARY SERVICES 


$14,520 


$19,230 


$23,940 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 








1. KINDERGARTEN 








ENROLLMENT 


12 


18 


24 


TEACHER 


.5 


.5 


.5 


AIDE 




.25 


.5 


SUPPLIES MAT 


$480 


$720 


$%0 


ECHO KINDERGARTEN 


$7C > 


$720 


$720 


2. CLASSROOM GRADES 1-6 








ENROLLMENT 


16 


24 


32 


TEACHER 




1 


1 


AIDE 






.5 


SUPPLIES C V ^T 


$800 


$900 


$1,200 


ec: re C-ass^o:* gr. :-e 


$1,331 


$1 ,332 


$1,331 



1 
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to e close cf equipment, e.g. 01 2 Appliances. The last four 
digits are sequential listings to allow matching within each 
equipment class to the Prototype Location Modules. 

THE PERSONNEL AND NONPERSONNEL RESOURCE PROTOTYPES. A major 
purpose of the Personnel and Nonperaonnel Resource Prototypes is 
to illustrate the for* of the RCM Data Base. The listings below 
purposely leave out some of the detail of the specification 
worksheets to focus on the basic structure of the specifications. 

Table 6-7 shows administrative and instructional samples of 
these prototypes. In this example, elementary schools -re shown 
at three size points which are specified in both student 
enrollments and in square footage. The organization of the 
various prototypes also follow the Elementary School Outline 
shown in Table 6-4. Tor example, the first prototype listing, 
EA110, the Principal's Office, is derived from E (Elementary), A 
(Administration and Support), 1 (Administration), and 10 for the 
Principal's Office. Again the actual listings of resources are 
organized primarily at the function and subfunction levels. Each 
prototype follows the basic order of personnel resources, 
specified in FTE (full time equivalent) quantities, dollar 
allocations for purchased services, supplies and materials, etc., 
and the equipment modules to be included in the prototype with 
the total annualized cost of each. Once full salary and benefit 
information are added to these configurations, the full cost of 
each could be calculated. 

A fractional portion of an Equipment Location Nodule, a full 
Nodule or more than Nodule are included in each prototype. The 
location codes for each of these modules are listed within the 
appropriate prototypes along with their total annualized costs. 
Kocule EA1S0, Auditorium, for example, is listed under the 
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General Administration Prototype. This is a distinct Equipment 
Location Module because a specific and distinctive set of 
equipment .a found in this location. As no personnel are 
assigned to this location, however, it is best tied into a larger 
prototype listing. One important reason for keeping these 
equipment locations distinct, even though no personnel are 
assigned to them, is that a given elementary school may not have 
such a facility or may use a M muiti-purpose M room as an 
auditorium. By attempting to model the Equipment Location 
Modules as schools are actually organized, to the extent 
possibie, it becomes easier to watch the prespecif ications to the 
actual practice of the school. 

There is an attempt to show scale effects in most of the 
resource listings of the prototypes. An Assistant Principal is 
or^, listed at the largest elementary school, for example, and 
the allocation of the 10 month secretary increases from 0 to 1 as 
school size increases. For the most part, no attempt has been 
mace, as yet, to approximate these scale effects in the equipment 
modules. $1,841 is currently assigned to the AV/Equipment Roo* 
fcr schools at all three size points. While this is counter to 
what one would expect to see in actual practice, it would not be 
practical to make differing specifications at all possible size 
points. While eventually, these specifications could be modified 
to show the expected effects of scale, in its current form, the 
equipment prices would simply be accepted at the average size 
specification or would be modified to reflect actual practice to 
the extent possible. 

In two of the examples in Table 6-7 scale effects are 
modelled in the equipment modules, however. This occurs in the 
library and for the support services. In the area, Library 
Services, the number of volumes has a large impact on the overall 



predicted library equipment cost. One set of recommendations 
pertaining to number of volumes suggests a standard of 20 volumes 
per student. Unlng tMs stancard, library equipment costs are 
shown to vary it the tu e library size points. Also, In the area 
"Support Services" only partial personnel allocations are shown 
in certain areas and consequently only fractional parts of this 
Equipment Location Module are shown. As the total annualized 
cost of such a module is t60, only fractional parts of this 
amount are assigned at the differing size levels to correspond 
with the differing quantities of personnel assigned. This 
assumes that a fractional person uses less equipment or that 
these items are used in some other capacity when the support 
person xe not in the school. These assumptions are f of course, 
subject to review and could be specified otherwise. 

CONSTRUCTION COST FACTORS. While capital construction costs 
are most often deleted from educational costs ? *lyses, :n some 
applications it becomes necessary :© approximate these costs. In 
the federal special education study, a manual for appraising a 
variety of types of buildings, including schools, was obtained 
from AAA for the purpose of deriving construction cose estimates. 
The B0ECKK ± Building Valuation Manual, contains base cunstn»- . ^n 
prices per squere foot for a set of prototypical school buildms 
construction types. <3> Base school construction prices per 
square foot are given for six basic school building types and 
five wall types, as shown In Table 6-6. For the purpose of 
applying this base price data to the buildings in the sixty 
sample school districts In the federal study, the average of the 
base prices shown in Table 6*6, $37.65, was used. 

"Time Location Multipliers," are also included in the AAA 
manual. These can be used to adjust the base construction cost 
by time period and zip code location. For example, to estimate 

m 
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the replaceaent coat of a one-story, steel fraae school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio in July of 1985 a "tiae location" aultipiier of 
1.56 la given. Thua, the eatlaated replaceaent coat per aquare 
foot of floor apace for auch a achool in Cincinnati in July, 1985 
ia §58.73 (Baae Price of $37. 6f aultiplied by the 1.56 Tiae 
Location Multiplier). Coaparable tiae location aultipliers for 
two other study sites are 1.92 for Los Angeles and 1.32 for 
Jaaper, Texaa. 

TABLE 6-8 

AAA SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BASE PRICES PER SQUARE FOOT 

WOOD/ CONCRETE BRICK COMMON PRECAST 
STUCCO BLOCK & BLOCK BRICK CONCRETE 

PANELS 

1 STORY - LOAD SUPPORTING 

WALLS, POSTS AND BEAKS: $34.21 S34.37 S36.50 



1 STCrY - STEEL FRAME: 



$37.70 $39.83 



2-4 STORY - LOAD SUPPORTING 

WALLS. POSTS AND BEAKS: $34.00 $36.13 $36.63 



2-4 STORY - STEEL FRAKE: 



$36 60 $38.75 $39.26 



2-4 STORY - F I REPROOFED 
STEEL FRAME: 



S38.70 $40.84 



S41.08 



2-4 STORY - REINFORCED 
CONCRETE FRAME: 



$37.05 $39.06 



$39.28 



In the federal study, square footage inforisation was 
obtained for each sample district. These data and the district 
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zij. code location allowed the estimation of current replacement 

4 

costs. To derive an annualized estimate of capital costs in this 
study, the estimated replacement costs were divided by a life of 
40 years , the average of th<? life estimates cited by AAA for 
capital construction * <4> 

Thus, if a district in Cincinnati had a total of 1,000,000 
square feet of floor space, the annualized cost to be attributed 
to capital construction in that district would be the adjusted 
base price per square foot of $58.73 multiplied by 1,000,000 
square feet. The result would then be divided by 40 years to 
produce an annualized capital construction cost estimate of 
Si, 468, 250. 

USING THE PRCTCTYPE PRODUCTS 

DISTRICT LEVEL ANALYSES. There are a number of reasons why 
individual school districts may wish to build an RCK Database. 
Such a database ight be designed for permanent maintenance 
within the district to serve as the basis for annual program 
review and budgeting procedures as well as other planning and 
policy purposes . Some form of the Database might also be 
established for nore limited, short term applications. Perhaps 
such prograr cost data are only desired for a component of the 
total district operations, e.g. for special education programs. 
Or, the district may wish to employ sucn an approach to analyzing 
the cost consequences of a specific policy option, for example, 
the cost consequences of opening or closing a school. 

In any of these circumstances, it is unlikely that 
applications of the RCK for a single school district would entail 

the use of the full personnel snd nonpersonnel prototype 

specifications as shown in Table 6-7. Such generic mod 9 If, of 

*■ 
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school district organization would be of little use in such 
applications as the database would always be designed to mirror 
the actual organi2ationel patterns in the district, and/or 
perhaps the proposed alternatives to the existing order. Exact 
personnel allocations and direct , nonpersonnel dollar 
expenditures would be known. Thus, in analyses for a single 
district, only the location equipment modules and the equipement 
cost factors would be likely to be useful. 

Whether the aggregative cost factors or the sore detailed 
modules would be used, would depend on such factors as the level 
of detail required in the study, the resources available to 
conduct the study, the timeline for the study and the 
preexistance and condition of actual inventory data for the 
district. If the district had already contracted with AAA, for 
example, and had a computerized current inventory file, the 
derivation of annualized equipment cost estimates by prograr and 
adnimstrative service should be relatively straightforward. If 
no current inventory is available in a form that would be useful 
for these purposes, however, which is often the case, one of 
these two RCK products might serve quite useful as a basis for 
provid:nc a reasonable estimate of annualized equipment costs at 
specific progr&ir and administrative service levels. 

STATE LEVEL ANALYSES. The ultimate purpose of many state 
level studies is the development of a set of cost or funding 
standards that are reflective of the state. In such instances 
district level mcdels must be constructed that are generic to the 
state. They will not fit any one district of the state exactly, 
hut must be representative of the state as a whole by reflecting 
the kinds of variation found throughout the state. In such 
studies, there is no existing entity to study and model, but a 
number of alternative district profiles to be represented through 
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the development of one or more models. The development cf models 
that are generic to a given state represents a more difficult and 
subjective task than that of mirroring an existing entity. p n 
such cases, the use of prototypes for personnel and nonpersonnel 
resources would constitute an importsnt foundation that should 
accelezate the develpment of these statewide prototypes. The 
theory le that the alteration of existing prototypes to best 
reflect a particular state is a much less formidable task than 
the construction of such a model from blank worksheets. 

Also, in such studies, reasonable estimates of equipment 
costs will be more appropriate than the detailed formulation of 
lengthy equipment lists. This will be especially true at the 
administrative levels. At the program levels, if detailed 
equipment listings are desired, the formulation of these lists 
will also be considerably accelerated by the existence of the 
Equipment Location Modules that the Program Committee Kerbers can 
simply react to rather than completely develop from scratch. 
Also, if the administrative cost factors, which were developed 
fror California districts, were deemed inappropriate for 
application in another state, alternative cost factors could be 
developed using inventories from the state in question, if such 
existed. 

PILOT PROJECTS AND EXPENDITURE STUDIES. Some studies may 
actually be conducted at the district level, but be sponsored by 
state or federal agencies. These generally involve modelling 
multiple districts, but may not call for the development of 
standards. The federal special education study, the Connecticut 
project and a project of private special education schools in 
California all fit thie Jeacription. In such studies, the use of 
cost factors may be most appropriate as a method for providing 
low cost estimates of equipment costs at both program and 
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administrative levels. Or, the use of cost factors could be 
combined with detailed equipment listings at the level of 
individual programs or wherever more highly detailed or more 
exacting equipment cost estimates may be required. In the 
national special education study, for example, detailed equipment 
listings were used only for individual special education 
programs. For all other instructional and administrative 
configurations cost factors were employed, 

OTHER / PLICATIONS. Two additional applications that could 
potentially be of significant use to the education industry, but 
which would require considerable further development, are the use 
of these models f o - evaluation and insurance purposes. Both of 
these applications would require considerable additional researc\ 
and development to extend the prototypes to the point where they 
could be described as representative of national practice, or 
some standard of acknowledged exemplary practice. 

The component of potential use ess an evaluative tool :s t v .e 
personnel and nonpersonnel configurations. If sufficient data of 
this type could be found to be deemed generalizable to the 
nation, it could be accu»wdated into an RCM database and could 
represent an important diagnositc evaluation tool for the school 
districts of the nation. In evaluating their current resource 
allocation practices, for example, it would seem extremely useful 
/or districts to know how their current practices compare to 
districts that are similar to them on selected criteria, in their 
region of the state, throughout their state and across the 
nation. Are they relatively administratively heavy? At whet 
levels of 30b classification? How do their program by program 
class size standards and other reaource allocation data compare? 

While some data of th:s type already exist that car. be used 
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for comparative purposes, they are generally in too aggregative a 
form to be useful for policy analysis. Knowing that a district 
spends less than the statewide average is probably less useful 
than knowing how other districts are coping within these 
constraints. Have other districts developed resource allocation 
approaches that Right assist your district in using United 
resources sore efficiently? A proactive component to such 
information might be that a better case for increased assistance 
from the state might be made if it can be shown that your 
district is receiving less to show how this impacts on specific 
resource levels in individual programs and services. 

For insurance purposes, the existence of prototypical 
equipment configurations that truly can be said to be 
representative of "average" schools, might considerably cut the 
cost of esteblismg and maintaining inventories for Insurance 
purposes. Creating and updating such files must add considerably 
to the cost of being properly insured. To initially create such 
a data file, a district will most often contract with an 
appraisal firm, such as AAA. AAA must send specially trained 
inventory and appraisal personnel to the school district site tc 
physically count and match invoice information or appraise all 
ma^or equipment items in every room of all the schools anc 
administrative offices throughout the district. For the district 
in our AAA database with 30,000 students this process included 
over 46,000 Items of equlpement. Once these data are gathered on 
site, all 46,000 lines of data must be keypunched into the AAA 
computer • 

Thus, the establishment of this Initial database is a very 
costly enterprise. Once established, however, assuming that new 
purchases are now entered into computerized files in many, or 
most, of the school districts of the nation this inventory file 
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should be fairly easily maintained. 

It would see* that the existence of a prototype could 
accelerate this initial inventory process considerably. For 
example, if a primary purpose of these data is to establish how 
such the district should reasonably be able to collect in 
equipment replacement costs if one of its schools burns down, a 
prototype could conceivably give comparable information at much 
less cost. If the district and the insurance coapany could agree 
in advance, for exaaple, that its schoolc are not unusual in 
terms of the equipment items they contain the prototype could be 
used in lieu of the inventory for insurance purposes. A seconc 
possibility could be a much accelerated prior inspection process 
to assess the suitability of a given prototype to represent a 
given school. This would provide the safeguard of personal 
inspection without requiring the expense of complete room by room 
inventories. Throuqh auch processes, the inspection arc 
inventory time could be vastly reduced, and as it would result m 
the alteration of an existing database rather than the creation, 
of a new one, the keypunching requirements would also be 
considerably diminished. 

Other possible applications to the insurance probler cculd 
be portrayed. Suffice it to say here, however, that through the 
development of a <ore thorough and reliable prototypical database 
it would seem that considerable cost cutting measures could be 
incorporated into the highly labor intensive and costly school 
equipment inventory process. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

As many of the anticipated future areas of development for 
these prototype products have been described throughout this 
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paper, we will only summarize in the conclusion to this chapter. 
In their existing form, these products have proven quite useful 
in expediting database development for cost analyses studies. 
Additional refinements could be added through the general 
expansion of the data base to Include an even broader range of 
Location Equipment Modules and refined technologies about how to 
fit these modules to districts of varying sizes. It will also be 
important to begin development of simulating the effects of scale 
on the prespecified resource quantities in instructional programs 
and administrative services of varying sizes. AAA has equipment 
inflation factors that will be essential to keeping the Raster 
Price List current. The exact format for these factors and how 
they can beet be matched to the code structures we have developed 
must still be determined . Last, through increased use and access 
to larger data basec that could provide at least pieces of the 
prototype that could be said to be nationally representative, it 
nay be possible tc build generic models that will increase our 
knowledge of how districts convert monetary resources in 
education production ingredients. Conceivably, such data couid 
assist the school districts of the nation to consider ways in 
which that might deliver their education products m an 
1r.crea51r.gly efficient manner. 

FOOTNOTES 

<l>We were unable to obtain exact enrollments or other 
descriptive infortation due to the AAA's requirement to maintain 
the anonymity of these districts. 

<2>Cost data for books were deleted from all of the 

districts at the district administration level. In addition, 
several other equipment categories that appeared under 
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administration that did not seem to apply to odminstratior. 3r .d 
which were not uniformly included across all four districts were 
delated froa these files. The equipaent categories deleted from 
the central adainistration equipaent files, with the nuaber of 
district* in which they appeared, follows: Musical Instruments 
(2), Ub Equipaent (3), Stage/Auoitoriua (1) and Vehicles (i). 
Each of these items was divided by its estiaated life to derive 
an annualized coat. The sua of these annualized costs is shown 
in Coluan (3) for each of the four districts. 

<3>A11 of these estimates are based on a ratio of II between 
the total number of square feet of floor space m the ruiidi-.a 
ar.c the total perimeter of the building. An example given by AAA 
tc illustrate this ratio is a three story building with floor 
ciirer.sions of 80 by 120 feet on each floor. As the total area of 
this building is 28.800 square feet (9600 X 3) and the total 
perimeter is 1,200 (<80 ♦ 80 ♦ 120 ♦ 120) X 3), the ratio for 
this building is 28,800 to 1,^00. or 24. A standard ratio of 21 
will be jsec throughout this study as this is a aidpoint ratio 
fcur.c throughout all of the building prototypes shown in Table 



<4>AAA uses the following standards to estimate normal life 
for school buildings: 

Steel frame fireproof class A 45 Avg. 

Steel fraae concrete class B 45 Avg. 

Masonry & concrete class C 40 Avg. 

Wood frame class D 35 Avg . 

Steel frame class S 35 a V g. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 



The RCM System is much more than a process for measuring 
educational coats or aetting achool district budgets. It ie a 
reaource allocation tool that allows a broad range of 
constituents in the participating agency to consider how 
resources can be allocated equitably and used most efficiently. 
This approach accommodates the political orientation inevitable 
in ail public allocation decisions. It provides an approach to 
cost and expenditure analysis that is program based has great 
flexibility ar.c is not subject to the compatibility problems 
facing accounting oriented approaches. The process offers the 
potential to bring educators, resource management personnel and 
educational policy makers together to consider the most effective 
allocations of available resources. The RCK process begins with 
an accurate reflection of existing patterns of resource 
allocation, anc fro* this information, it provides policy refers 
with s foundation upon which to consider what resources SHOULD be 
assigned to educational programs. In an era of concern over what 
constitutes "basic" education, the RCK requires the precise 
definition of service levels for all educational programs. It 
allows the unique educational priorities of each user agency to 
surface. The RCM forces competing and complementary interests 
and needs across educational programs to be considered in 
relation to one another. 



The RCK System can also be updated annually with relative 
ease. At the state level, this represents a significant 

improvement to the corner, practice of relying on "legislative 



patchwork" to update the state funding formula. Ir. the wc-ros cf 
Robert Jameson, Chairman of the Illinois Public School Finance 
Project, "We've got to get away from going before the General 
Assembly every year and putting the educational needs of the 
state up for auction without taking into consideration the costs 
and needs of education. "<l> 

For school district applications, the RCW System provides an 
important information base for facilitating the budgeting and 
planning decisions continually confronting educational 
organizations. Twenty years ago K. Thomas James, former Dear, of 
the Stanford University College of Education, described a 
situation with which education agencies still struggle: 
"increases ir, the total (school > budget are (not) allocated . . . 
or. e selective basis, but on a flat percentage-increase basis; 
available at the policy-making level to prcvide a nore rational 
basis for allocating funds. "<2> The RCK is a computer-assisted 
decision, rakmc rodel designed specifically to provide the erst 
data needed tc r.ake selective allocations in public education 
settings . 

The RC V 5vster provides an information base which is easily 
accessible tc the educational decision maker througn tne RC*! 
computer software prcgrar. It provides a structure in which 
ecucators, school business officials, community members, and 
policy makers can work together to establish standards of 
educational service. At the state level, the data produced by 
this process fully account for the costs and needs of educational 
programs and can serve as the basis for state aid allocations. 
At the local level, these data provide a basis for rationally 
allocating funds and making planning decisions. In both 
instances, the RC?f computer model protects against the 
obsolescence of the date base by allowing annual revisions to be 
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made with relative ease. The RCK represents a fairly lew-cost, 
highly participatory approach for improving the quality cf 
information for educational decision making. The development cf 
an Innovation for taking the guess work out of school finance 
seems especially timely in this era of educational reform. 



FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER 7 

<1> Don 5evener, "Illinois Panel Uses 'State-of -the-Art ' 
Approach :r. Schorl-Fmar.ee ?lar., M Educati --_Weej; # Sezter z±r 14, 
1963, p, 5. 

<!*> n, T-:c^8S .7aret, "Modernizing State and Local Financing 

in Ecucaticr., " in A Financial Pr^ram For Todays Schools 

(Washington, j.C: National Education Association Committee on 
Ecucational Finance, 1964), pp. 56-57. 
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APPENDIX A 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
A SAMPLE PROGRAM PLAN 



PROGRAM: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

PRIMARY MISSION: PROVIDE PROGRAMS THAT EXPLORE VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS AND TEACH RELEVANT JOB SKILLS, IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

Vocational Education: Vocational Education provides funds for 
instructional programs that provide students with sufficient 
skills and knowledge to enter productive, satisfying careers and 
advance in them, and to assist students to develop informed, 
meaningful occupational choices. The vocational programs nay- 
include courses in agriculture, business, homemaking and consumer 
education, and industrial arts. 

Regional Occupational Program: The primary purpose of the 
Regional Occupational Program (R.O.P.) is to provide high quality 
vocational and technical 30b training through teaching marketable 
30b skills. R.O.P. works in cooperation with local businesses ir. 
the community to provide students with on-the-job training or. 
currently used equipment. Individuals from business and industry 
are involved in an advisory capacity to ensure meaningful 
occupational skill training. R.O.P. offers 16 differen-- 
programs. 

TRENDS: 



1 LABOR MARKET NEEDS WILL BE OVERWHELMING IN THE 80'S SO BUSINESS 
WILL TAKE A GREATER INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

2 EDUCATION CAN'T AFFORD TO BUILD AND FULLY EOUIP VOCATIONA' 
EDUCATION FACILITIES, SO IT WILL EXPAND INTO THE COMMUNITY 

3 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY WILL CONTINUE TO LOOK FOR A STRONG 
EMPHASIS ON THE BASICS AND THE WORK ETHIC 

4 THERE WILL BE MORE PRIVATE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND TRAINING BY 
INDUSTRY ITSELF 

5 THE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES WILL CONTINUE TO FACE A SH3PTA3- 
IN PERSONNEL BUT PREFER TO TRAIN THEM THEMSELVES 

6 THE INCREASE? GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS WILL REDUCE THE VT-" 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS OFFERED AND TAKEN 



7 THE GREATER EMPhASIS ON ACADEMICS WILL FORCE OUT THE MARGINAL 
STUDENT THEREBY INCREASING THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS NEEDING JOB 
SKILLS WITH WHICH TO ENTER THE JOB MARKET 

8 WORK EXPERIENCE WILL CONTINUE TO BE AN ESSENTIAL COMPONENT OF 
THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 

9 THERE WILL CONTINUE TO BE A RESTRICTION ON THE GROWTH OF ROP 
PROGRAMS 

10 ALTHOUGH THERE WILL BE GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF VINEYARDS AND 
WINERIES, THE OVERALL NUMBER OF JOBS IN AGRICULTURE WILL REMAIN 
ESSENTIALLY THE SAME 

11 THERE WILL BE MORE RECREATION AND TOURIST RELATED JOBS IK THE 
COUNTY 

12 7HE?E WILL BE A SIGNIFICANT NUMBER OF HIGH TECH, COMPUTER 
RELATED J03S CREATED IX THE COUNTY 



CURRENT RESOURCES ALLOCATED: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Students Served Progran Students Periods 

Agriculture 403 10 

Industrial Arts 1670 36 

Business 2049 44 

Consumer Education 909 22 

Staff Certificated Agriculture 3 

Industrial Arts 11 

Business 12 

Consumer Education 6 

Coordinator ,2 

Classified Secretary .5 

Budget Total Expense 1,663,973 

ROP 

Students Served 316 

Staff Total Certificated 16.67 

Total Classified 1.00 



Budget 



Total Expense 



607,680 



MARKET RESULTS: 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

Description of Present Job Situation 

In an apprenticeship program 5 7* 

Receiving on-the-job training 26 34* 

In a job I am fully qualified for 45 59* 



Statement that best describes the -ob 



In a field in which I received 






specific high school training 


10 


13* 


In a field related to my high 






school training 


16 


20* 


In a Field unrelated to my high 






school training 


53 


67* 



THREE YEAR PROJECTION: 

- Provide programs that lead to relevant job skills. 

- Provide a limited amount of occupational exploratory progrers . 



TASKS TC BE ACCOMPLISHED IN 1985-86: 

1.5.1 Develop identified vocational education programs as 
alternatives to graduation requirements and meeting aeaceiric 
competencies. 

1.5.2 Develop identified programs to fleet relevar.t job skills 
based or. State competencies with local emphasis. 

1.5.3 Review the home economics programs to determine which 
should be recommended for continuance. 

1.5.4 Hove the work experience program to the vocational 
education program. 

1.5.5 Move vocational agriculture to the alternative education 
program as an agriculture science elective. 



OBJECTIVES FOR 1985-86: 



1.5.1 By September 30, 1985, the vocational educational 
coordinator will establish a task force to study 
programs as alternatives to graduation requirements for 
meeting academic competencies. 
By January 30, 1986, the task force will identify vocatic^al 
programs as alternatives to graduation requirement for 
q meeting academe competencies. This objective will be 
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accomplished when the report is submitted to the 
Principals and the Superintendent for recommendations 
to the Board. 

STAFF REQUIRED: Vocational Ed Coord BUDGET REQUIRED: S3, 600 
12 Teachers 

1.5.2 By January 30, 1966, the Vocational Education departments 

will meet with their advisory committees to establish 
skill competencies for students completing the 
vocational programs. Needed competencies will be 
implemented by June 1986, into the vocational 
curriculum. 

STAFF REQUIRED: Vocational Ed Coor<* BUDGET REQUIRED" 0 

Dept chairs 
Advisory committees 

1.5.3 By July 1, 1985, the Vocational Education Coordinator wii; 

recormend to the Superintendent the competency basec 
curriculum to be implemented by the fall of 1986, ir. 
Home Economics and related occupations. 

STAFF REQUIRED; Vocational Ed Coord BUDGET REQUIRED: 0 



1.5.4. 3y September 1985, the work experience prograir w-;: be 
part of the Vocational Education program. 

STAFF REQUIRE?: Work Experience Teacher BUDGET REG VI RE?: C 

1.5.5 By September 1985, vocational agriculture will be 
elective ir. the Alternative Education prograr a£ 
agriculture science elective. 

5~AFF REQUIRED: Ag Task Force BUDGET REQUIRED: C 

PROGRAM: SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

PRIMARY MISSION: TO PROVIDE RIGOROUS ACADEMIC PROGRAMS IN AREAS 
REQUIRED BY LAW, STATE GUIDELINES, AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY, WHILE 
ATTEMPTING TO MAXIMIZE THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE DISTRICT. 

TRENDS: 

-THERE WILL BE INCREASED EMPHASIS ON ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE AND 
REQUIRED ACADEMIC COURSES. 

•THERE WILL CONTINUE TO BE COMPETITION FCR THE AVAILABLE 
EDUCATIONAL FUNDS FRO* WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITY, 
PARTICULARLY FRO* SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS. 

-REFORMS WILL CONTINUE TC BE THE PRICE FOR INCREASED 5CKCC- AI? 
OVER THE COST 2? LIVIXS INFLATION FACTOR. 
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»IT WILL CONTINUE TO BE IMPORTANT TO GET PARENTS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

All seven elementary schools run a K-5 program with new plans 
based on new effective schools criteria. Inservice for 1984-85, 
including training and program reviews, will be conducted at 
stete expense by the LA NCD DO consortium Ninety-five percent of 
School Improvement funds are spent on aide salaries to support 
highly structured reading and mathematics progress. The Director 
of Instruction provides inservice and support for the program. 



MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 

a) Helps teacher (through aides) maintain heavy paper-load 
basic skills program. 

b) Serves to reinforce implementation of district curriculum. 

c) Sends some teachers and administrators into ether districts 
to review programs. 

d> Provides some linted release time, staff development , and 
instructional materials. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED: 2,426 students, 89 teachers 

NUMBER OF STAFF: CERTIFICATED 0 

CLASSIFIED 15.38 instructional aides 



BUDGET: 



EXPENDITURES REVENUES 
Personnel Costs $241,191. Categorical $247, as: 
Other Expenses 6,500. 



Tota. Expenses $247,691. Total Revenue $247,691 

PROGRAM MANAGER: Director of Instruction 
3-5 YEAR DIRECTIONS: 

Allow local schools the choice on the allocstion of resources to 
enhance the instructional program. 

TASKS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED IN 1985-86: 

1) Assist the site councils in the resource allocation process by 
reviewing slternative allocation models. 

a) Assist school with alternative models by holdmc 
inservices to review allocation of resources ar.c 
identifying alternative models. 

Responsibility - Dir of Ed 
Completion Date - Feb. 1986 
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2) Consider the implementation of the outcome of the compliance 
review. 

a) Assist schools in developing budget control, especially 
in the number of positions filled. 

Responsibility - Asst Supt Bus 
Completion Date - Sept 1985 



